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BASIC GERMAN—Third Edition 


by PAUL H. CURTS, Wesleyan University 


Features of this Third Edition include drill exercises and review questions; a clear intro- 
duction to the subjunctive; definitions of English grammatical terms; grammatical 
statements of added clarity—the early introduction of verb conjugations which enables 
the student to read simple German texts after the first few lessons—alphabetical listing 
of vocabulary and idioms in each chapter. Limited vocabulary allows concentration on 
the principles of grammar. 
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LATIN FUNDAMENTALS—Third Edition 


by ERNEST L. HETTICH and A. G. C. MAITLAND 


The primary aim of this widely used text is to train the beginning college student to read 
Latin. This is accomplished by avoiding synthetic Latin as early as possible and wher- 
ever possible. Reading exercises, taken from Latin authors with little modification, pro- 
vide constant examples of good classical usage. Thus, right from the start, your students 
familiarize themselves with the rugged idiom of Latin and its essential differences from 


English. The wide range vocabulary is compiled from sentences in each of the lessons, 
not vice-versa. Consequently, your students become accustomed early in their study to 
a condition which will confront them when they begin reading an author. 
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ESSENTIALS OF RUSSIAN—Second Edition 


by Andre von Gronicka, Department of German, Columbia University; Helen 
Zhemchuzhnaya-Bates, Executive Officer of the Depar:ment of Slavic Languages 
and Literature, George Washington University 


This text rapidly introduces students to the flavor and general structure of the language, 
teaching them to READ, WRITE, and CONVERSE in Russian as it is spoken today. 
In 30 compact lessons it develops sound detail on the basic elements of pronunciation, 
grammar and vocabulary. Each lesson is a complete study unit comprised of seven parts: 
Idioms — Readings — Vocabulary — Grammar — Questions — Grammar Exercises — 
and Translation into Russian. Readings range from simple dialogue through selections 
from Pushkin, Tolstoi, Gorki, and Simonov. The basic vocabulary of 1200 words is 


representative of literary as well as conversational Russian. 
325 pages © 6x9" © Published 1949 
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The Distinctive Character of Italian 
Romantiasm 


T IS often difficult for our students to view 

the Italian romantic movement in its proper 
perspective. Because French literature has tra- 
ditionally played a mediating rdle between 
Northern and Southern cultures, the student is 
generally inclined to see the evolution of all 
Romance literatures in French terms, and con- 
sequently to give the general concepts of Classi- 
cism and Romanticism the specific meaning the 
words have in French literary history. In the 
case of Italian romanticism he is confirmed in 
this notion by the close cultural ties which 
always existed between Italy and France, and 
which were closer than ever during the Napole- 
onic period; by the rdle Mme de Staél played at 
the inception of the romantic movement in both 
countries; and by the general similarity, in both 
countries, of the aims pursued by the romantics 
—dramatic reform, elimination of mythology, 
broadening of literary taste, and appreciation of 
non-classical literatures, especially the German. 
He may be warned that Romanticism takes dif- 
ferent forms in the various countries, in the 
various writers of each country, and sometimes 
even in the various works of each writer. But 
the inclination to equate synchronous and 
movements is stronger than 
critical caution, and he may end up by looking 
for inexistent affinities between Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny and Musset on the one 
hand, and Manzoni, Leopardi, Pellico, Berchet 
and Mazzini on the other. The result is a failure 
to appreciate and evaluate properly the dis- 
tinguishing traits of Italian romanticism, and 
the place it occupies in the development of 
Italian literature and culture. 

Commenting on the multiplicity of meanings 
attached to the word “romanticism,” Croce 
suggested that in the general concept of roman- 
ticism we should distinguish a moral romanti- 
cism (sentimentalism, sense of contrast between 
aspiration and reality, mal du siécle, etc.); an 
artistic romanticism (indifference to organic 
unity, artistic fragmentariness, emphasis on the 


syhonymous 
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content of a work of art, in contrast to the 
classical balance of form and content); and a 
philosophical romanticism (attainment of truth 
through imagination and intuition rather than 
through reason alone). On the basis of this tri- 
partite distinction, Croce points out, 

“one can be romantic in one sense and nonromantic in an- 
other. Leopardi, who for a ceriain period at least, and toa 
certain extent, was morally romantic, remained artistically 
classic, and philosophically (as far as we can speak of a 
Leopardian philosophy) anything but romantic, with a 
strong sympathy for the sensists and intellectualists of the 
preceding century, and a great aversion for the idealists. 
Manzoni was not romantic either morally (except for that 
romanticism and those contrasts that are inherent in the 
Christian conception of life) or philosophically, as far as we 
can judge from his ideas on art and language, and from the 
manner he considered history; and artistically he could seem 
romantic only to our purists who considered him a writer 
not sufficiently correct. Mazzini, on the whole, was anti- 
romantic in philosophy and politics, although he was philo- 
sophically romantic in some of his esthetic tendencies not 
well integrated with the rest of his philosophy; and morally 
he cannot, in my opinion, be called romantic because, ex- 
cept perhaps in some bewildered and anxious phases of his 
youth, his conception of life was confident and harmonious, 
and his will was resolute and firm.’”! 


Since a similar analysis, with similar results, 
could be made of all the other leading Italian 
romantic writers (with the possible exception of 
Guerrazzi), Croce’s distinction presents us with 
the paradox of Manzoni, the acknowledged 
leader of Italian romanticism, not being ro- 
mantic at all, and of many other ‘‘romantic’”’ 
writers, having more classical than romantic 
traits. This paradox finds an indirect confirma- 
tion in the lack of sympathy on the part of lead- 
ing Italian romantic writers for their French 
counterparts, and in their admiration for 
French classical literature. 

Manzoni had little liking for Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Hugo. To a French lady who re- 
marked on his physical resemblance to Cha- 
teaubriand, he replied, ‘‘If sentiments are im- 


1B. Croce, ‘Le definizioni del Romanticismo,” in 
Problemi d’ Estetica, Bari, Laterza, 1949, pp. 297-98. 
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printed on one’s face I should bear no resem- 
blance to him.... His genius is not one to 
captivate or move me.”’ He tempered with reser- 
vations his appreciation for Lamartine’s poetry, 
and saw in Victor Hugo a robust but disordered 
talent, whose poetry revealed affectation and 
effort. On the other hand, he expressed great ad- 
miration for Corneille, Pascal, Bossuet, Bour- 
daloue, and Massillon, and he was strongly in- 
fluenced in his cultural development by the 
French writers of the Eighteenth Century, 
especially Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau 
—an influence that persisted even after his re- 
ligious conversion.” 

A similar indebtedness has been noted in 
Leopardi. The modern side of Leopardi’s culture 
was, for the most part, of French origin. But 
the authors Leopardi studied, and from whom 
he drew inspiration, ideas, and motifs, were the 
writers of the Eighteenth Century, especially 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Frederick the Great, 
and the Encyclopedists; with the exception of 
Mme de Staél—to whom his dept was indeed 
great—Leopardi did not seem to have even a 
slight knowledge of the French writers of the 
Nineteenth Century.’ 

Vincenzo Gioberti thought that Pascal and 
La Fontaine were ‘“‘divine writers,” that Bos- 
suet and Rousseau were great examples of 
eloquence, and that Montesquieu and Buffon 
were “alone sufficient to immortalize their 
country and their times.’’ On the other hand, 
he felt that Lamartine’s poetry was rhymed 
prose, and that Victor Hugo’s taste was as 
wretched as that of the Italian “Seicentisti.”’ 
Indeed the whole contemporary French litera- 
ture reminded Gioberti of the Italian baroque 
period: 


‘“*. . . in our age [he wrote in 1840] it is found that the most 
reputable way of writing French bears an astonishing re- 
semblance to what was current in Italy in the XVII Cen- 
tury. It would not be difficult to find in Chateaubriand, 
in Hugo, in Lamartine a great many passages which, trans- 
lated literally in our language, could seem written by 
Ferrante Pallavicino, Tesauro, Fiamma, Achillini, Ciam- 
poli, Preti, or any of the most abominable poets and prose 
writers of our literature of the Seicento.’’ 


The paradox of ‘‘romantic”’ writers with few, 
if any, romantic traits in their works, and more 
in sympathy with the classic than the romantic 
trends in a literature closely related to their 


own, lends plausibility to the thesis, advanced 
by some scholars, that Italian romanticism does 
not exist.' But this negative conclusion does not 
define the positive nature of the Italian litera- 
ture of the early Nineteenth Century, nor does 
it give the reason why this literature differed 
from that of other European countries, pre- 
cisely at a time when international cultural rela- 
tions were closer than they had ever been 
before. 

The reason may perhaps be found in the pe- 
culiar evolution Classicism underwent in Italy 
in the Seventeenth Century. The classical ideal 
of serenity, balance, and restraint was at that 
time engulfed in an anarchy of forms and inan- 
ity of ideas. That the content of literature was 
traditional and often trivial was indifferent, 
because it was felt that the important was not 
what literature said but how it said it. And the 
how, the form, revealed, in all types of composi- 
tion, a constant feverish search for something 
new, surprising, original, for the sensuous, 
musical expression, for the picturesque, fan- 
tastic, grotesque detail. Except in some spo- 
radic cases, there was no deliberate rebellion 
against the classical tenet of imitation of the 
Ancients, but there was a general evasion of it 
by the adoption of genres for which the An- 
cients offered no models. The spirit of original: 
ity, repressed in the realm of thought during 
the Counter Reformation period, ran wild in the 
field of form, and found expression in the extrav- 
agant metaphors and unexpected similies 0 
the lyrics of Marini and his followers; in the 
“new poetic worlds” of metrical experimenta- 
tion of Chiabrera; in the new narrative poetry, 
the mock-heroic poem, of Tassoni, Bracciolini 
and their imitators; in the many forms of the 
pastoral play (mitologico, marino, pescatorio 
boschereccio), with that mixture of the tragic 
and the comic elements which Guarini had 
exemplified in his Pastor Fido and defended it 
his Compendio della poesia tragicomica in the 


2 J. F. De Simone, Alessandro Manzoni: Esthetics and 
Literary Criticism, New York, Vanni, 1946, pp. 273-366. 

3 Cf. N. Serban, Leopardi et la France, Paris, Champ10, 
1913. 

4V. Gioberti, Pensieri e Giudizi sulla Letteratura Italian 
e Straniera, Firenze, Barbera, 1892, p. 462 and passim. 

5G. Martegiani, J/ Romanticismo Italiano non esiste, 
Firenze, 1908; G. Calgari, J1 Romanticismo in Germania ¢ 
in Italia, Milano, 1929, 
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fantastic and spectacular shows of the Vene- 
tian melodrama; and in the whimsicalities of 
the improvised comedy. 

If Romanticism is the antithesis of Classi- 
cism, this “delirium” of the Seicento, as Alfieri 
called it, was a form of romanticism. Now, it 
was this romanticism ante litteram, as well as 
the sentimental banalities of Arcadia, that de- 
termined the reaction of the late Eighteenth 
Century, the Rinnovamento. To call that reac- 
tion “‘pre-romanticism” is misleading because 
the Rinnovamento was not a foreshadow of, and 
preparation for, romanticism; it was instead a 
return to a sane classical tradition, to a litera- 
ture no longer indifferent to social, moral, and 
religious problems, to a literature no longer 
divorced from life and reduced to a whimsical 
play of fancy. It was a restoration of classicism 
in many ways similar to what had taken place 
in France in the previous century with Cor- 
neille, Racine and Moliére, and in many ways 
inspired by it. Verri, Beccaria, Galiani, and 
others drew inspiration, or at least stimulation, 
from the French thinkers of the Eighteenth 
Century; Goldoni is not Moliére, of course, but 
Goldoni’s avowed aim was to replace the stereo- 
typed vulgarities of the improvised comedy 
with a comedy of character like Moliére’s; 
Alfieri is different from Racine, but he employed 
Racine’s dramatic technique to give expression 
to his political passion; and perhaps Boileau’s 
Le Luirin was not without influence on Parini’s 
Il Giorno, 

The Italian literature of the early Nineteenth 
Century, of the so-called Romantic period, was 
a continuation of the Eighteenth Century Rin- 
novamento, with the same ethical and social 
ideals as guiding stars. “It was,”’ as De Sanctis 
put it, “the Eighteenth Century moving for- 
ward again, with its rights of man, with its 
principle of equality, with its charter of Eighty- 
nine.”’® It was still Classicism. Manzoni’s 
statement that literature should have the Use- 
ful as aim, the True as subject, and the Inter- 
esting as means, was the classical utile dulcis 
brought up to date; Boileau himself could not 
have taken exception to such a formula. 

But the cultural trends that a country re- 
ceives from abroad are really like imported raw 
material to be manufactured into articles suited 
to local needs—articles which may not bear too 
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close a resemblance to the original import. 
What Italy “imported” in the wrapping of 
French Classicism was the example of a litera- 
ture dealing rationally with social, economic, 
religious, political problem; but the ‘“‘wrapping”’ 
of the article imported, the conventions on form 
of that classicism, were never fully accepted, 
and were later quickly and easily discarded. The 
Italian controversy on literary forms was brief 
and ended in almost complete victory for the 
romantics, because the old order was not seri- 
ously defended by any one. The conventions of 
the Italian Classicism of the Seicento and early 
Settecento had already been discarded for the 
most part. Those of French Classicism, only re- 
cently and partially adopted, were not firmly 
established, because they were not buttressed, 
as in France, by the prestige of literary master- 
pieces. The acknowledged masterpieces of 
Italian literature, on the contrary, were all out- 
side that tradition, and their authors could be, 
and were, considered by the romantics as their 
forerunners.’ It is interesting, and perhaps sig- 
nificant, that Manzoni’s criticism of the dra- 
matic unities was written in French and pub- 
lished in Paris (1823), where the question was 
taken far more seriously than in Italy. On one 
point alone, on the use of mythology, did the 
controversy last longer, and on that point the 
victory of the romantics was far from decisive, 
as shown by the subsequent use of classical 
myths by poets like Carducci, D’Annunzio, 
and Pascoli. 

A new factor did appear in the Italian litera- 
ture of the early Nineteenth Century, which 
was not present in the Rinnovamento—the 
political. Of the two dominant traits of German 
Romanticism, individualism and nationalism, 
the Italians, in contrast with the French, ac- 
cepted nationalism but rejected individualism. 
It was natural for the Italians to be relatively 
impervious to romantic individualism because, 
as previously pointed out, their literature of the 
Rinnovamento had been a reaction precisely 
against the excessive individualism of the 
baroque period, and they, like a person just re- 


* F. De Sanctis, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Milano, 
Sonzogno, n.d., II, 362. 

7 Is it necessary to recall that Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso were among the favorite poets of the romantics, 
both in Italy and abroad? 
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covered from some infection, had developed an 
immunity against that type of disorder. It was 
also natural for them to accept nationalism be- 
cause they, like the Germans and unlike the 
French, were suffering from a feeling of national 
inferiority complex, and were inclined to dwell 
on the mythical or historical past glories of the 
race, to find therein inspiration for a future 
national redemption—which is the essence of 
the romantic nationalism of Gioberti and Maz- 
zini. Patriotism and political liberalism were so 
widespread among the Italian romantics as to 
become their trade-mark. As early as the time 
of the Conciliatore (1818-19) Pellico wrote to 
Porro-Lambertenghi that in Turin and in 
Lombardy “romantic”? meant liberal, and 
“‘classicist’’ meant spy, reactionary, inquisitor.® 
A nationalistic feeling had been present, it is 
true, in the late Eighteenth Century, especially 
in Alfieri, but what was then a powerful but 
vague libertarian ideal, became later a definite 
program for the achievement of the liberty, in- 
dependence, and unity of the Fatherland. 
There was more sense than sensibility in the 
Italian literature of the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The rebellion against the tyranny of 
reason was kept within “‘reasonable”’ bounds. A 
practical, moral, and patriotic spirit pervaded 
it throughout, and strengthened its anti- 
individualistic tendencies. Patriotism acted as 
a catalyzer of all turbid romantic emotions; it 
clarified and crystallized the aspiration toward 
a vague ideal, the longing for the ineffable, into 
positive political and humanitarian goals. The 
hypertrophy of imagination and feelings, the 
egomania, the egocentrism, the psychological 
exhibitionism, the eccentricities, the mysticism 
so evident in other national literatures, were 
absent in Italian writers, with the possible ex- 
ception, once again, of Guerrazzi. With them 
the romantic rebellion was limited to opposition 
to political institutions, and never touched 
traditional moral and social values. There was 
no example of the morbidly erotic and perverse 
aspects of romanticism before D’Annunzio, at 
the end of the century;° L.eopardi’s pessimism 
had no nihilistic character, or, at any rate, none 
was seen by the great romantic critic De Sanc- 
tis;'° there was no Werther, Obermann, Manfred, 
or René among the fictional characters created 
by them. Foscolo’s Jacopo Ortis has been com- 


pared to Werther. But in his suicide Ortis was 
initially motivated by desperate patriotism, not 
by thwarted love; he resemb'ed more Cato than 
a romantic hero, and Foscolo underlined the re- 
semblance with the epigraph he prefixed to the 
story—the Dantean lines Virgil addressed to 
Cato in Purgatory, 

He goes seeking liberty which is so dear, 

As he knows who for it renounces life." 


It was only after the political unification of 
Italy had been accomplished (1861) and the 
patriotic fervor had somewhat subsided, that 
romantic individualism made its appearance in 
Italian letters. Romanticism by that time had 
run its course, new trends had superseded it 
everywhere, and those belated signs of romanti- 
cism cropped out in writers not bearing the 
romantic label, some of them even in outright 
and outspoken antagonism to the moral and re- 
ligious trends of the literature of the preceding 
generation. The anti-romantic Carducci sang 
the praise of Hugo, Byron, and Shelley, trans- 
lated and imitated Heine, and raised a Hymn! 
Satan (1863), which was later imitated by 
Rapisardi, the translator of Shelley’s Prome- 
theus, in his Lucifero (1877); Prati wrote a 
Byronic Armando (1868) patterned after Man- 
fred and Harold; Tarchetti, Praga, Boito, 
Camerana, Dossi of the Scapigliatura milanese 
(1860-1880), presented in their poems the irra- 


8 E. Clerici, 71 Conciliatore, Pisa, 1903, p. 67. 

9M. Praz, La carne, la morte e il diavolo nella letteratur 
romantica, Rome, 1930. 

10 “Non crede al progresso e te lo fa desider :re; non cred 
alla liberta, e te la fa amare. Chiama illusioni |’amore, | 
gloria, la virtd, e te ne accende in petto un desiderio ine- 
sausto. E non puoi lasciarlo che non ti senta migliore; e no! 
puoi accostartegli, che non cerchi innanzi di raccoglierti ¢ 
purificarti, perché non abbi ad arrossire al suo cospetto. £ 
scettico, e ti fa credente; e mentre non crede possibile ua 
avvenire men tristo per la patria comune, ti desta un vi 
amore per quella e t’infiamma a nobili fatti. Ha cosf bass0 
concetto dell’umanita, e la sua anima alta, gentile, e pum 
l’onora e la nobilita. E se il destino gli avesse prolungata | 
vita infino al quarantotto, senti che te l’avresti trovat 
accanto, confortatore e cambattitore.” F. De Sanctis 
“Schopenhour e Leopardi,” (1858) in Saggi Critici, Napoli, 
Morano, 1931, II, 227-28. 

ul Liberta va cercando, ch’é sf cara, 

Come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta. 
Purgatorio, I, 71-72 
Cf. also F. De Sanctis, “Ugo Foscolo,” in Saggi Criti¢ 
Napoli, Morano, 1933, IIT, 192-98. 
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tional, lugubrious, horrid, grotesque, and maca- 
beresque aspects of romantisism, so conspicu- 
ously absent in the literature of the previous 
fifty years; and finally, at the end of the cen- 
tury, came the romantico-decadent Pascoli, 
with his sentimentalism, Fogazzaro, with his 
eroticism, mysticism, occultism, and that so- 
phisticated barbarian, D’Annunzio, with his 
“imperial quadriga”’ of ‘Will, Lust, Pride, and 
Instinct.’ 

It would seem then that most aspects of the 
psychological and moral romanticism did not 
appear in Italian literature before the second 
half of the Nineteenth Century. The literature 
of the early Nineteenth Century, of the so- 
called romantic period, was in reality a continu- 


CSMLTA 


ation of the intellectual awakening of the late 
Eighteenth Century, of that return toa healthy, 
virile classicism, which did not complete its 
cycle until the political re-integration of the 
country was achieved. In order to understand 
and place properly Manzoni, Leopardi, Maz- 
zini, D’Azeglio, Giusti, etc., one must think of 
Alfieri, Goldoni, and Parini, their Eighteenth 
Century predecessors, and not of their contem- 
poraries in France, England or Germany. 
JoserH Rossi 
University of Wisconsin 


12 Volonta, Volutta 
Orgoglio, Istinto, quadriga 
Imperiale mi foste, 
D’Annunzio, Laus Vitae, ll. 7729-31 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY MEETING—APRIL 15-16 


German Section, April 16 


Chairman: Hermann Barnstorff, University of Missouri 
Secretary: George William Radimersky, Michigan State College 


Program 


1. ““‘Demonstrations of Films asa Help in Foreign Language Teaching,” S. Edgar Schmidt, 


Purdue University 


2. “Problems, Methods and Means of Kulturkunde in German Instruction,” Erich Funke, 


State University of Iowa 


w 


. “A Birthplace of Drama: a Hauptmann Theme,” Illustrated with colored slides, 


George William Radimersky, Michigan State College 


CSMLTA—MINNEAPOLIS MEETING—MAY 6-7 


Spanish-Purtuguese Section, May 7 


Chairman: Peter F. Smith, Jr., Beloit College 


Secretary: Evelyn Uhrhan, South Dakota State College 


Program 


1. ‘“‘Democracia y liberalismo en la civilizaci6n espafiola,” Jer6nimo Mallo, The Uni- 


versity of Iowa 


2. “Gil Vicente, poeta lirico,”’ Peter J. Lunardini, The University of Wisconsin 


ae 


. “Prefatory Pieces of Cervantes,’’ George E. McSpadden, The University of Chicago 


4. “The Blackboard Method as Employed at Beloit College,’”” Donald A. Murray, Beloit 


College 
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Modern Languages in the American 
College Curriculum 


HEN colleges were first established in 

the American colonies, they adopted 
curricula modelled on those in England. The 
languages prescribed at the outset were Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew. In the early days little 
modern language was taught and, when taught, 
it was considered a supplement to the regular 
courses and carried no credit towards gradua- 
tion. At Harvard some French courses were 
offered on an elective basis as early as 1733. 
William and Mary introduced the teaching 
of modern languages in 1803, and Yale in 1826. 
Princeton engaged a part-time professor of 
French in 1830. 

However, it was not until some twenty years 
later, thanks, at least in part, to the original 
efforts of such men as Franklin and Jefferson, 
that modern languages became firmly estab- 
lished as a definite part of the American college 
curriculum. With the introduction of new 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, the language requirement was hence- 
forth met by modern languages instead of the 
Greek and Latin which were still prescribed 
for the Bachelor of Arts. The emergence of the 
elective system in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed a further rise in the 
popularity of French, Spanish and German and 
modern languages soon supplanted Greek and 
Latin as requirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. As a consequence, well hefore 1875 
departments of foreign languages and litera- 
tures, patterned after those of the eastern 
colleges, became an integral part of virtually 
all colleges and universities throughout the 
land. 

During the remaining quarter of the nine- 
teenth and well into the twentieth century 
interest in the study of languages continued to 
grow, probably reaching its high mark in 1915. 
In the period between the two World Wars 
language study passed through many phases. 
Greek and Latin practically disappeared from 


the college curriculum. German, which had held 
wide sway before the First World War and was 
nearly obliterated before that struggle drew toa 
close, recovered its position only in part. French 
managed to hold its own fairly well, while 
Spanish enjoyed its biggest boom. 

The background against which modern lan- 
guage teaching developed in American colleges 
and universities from the earliest beginnings to 
the Second World War was the Renaissance 
study of humane letters. (Dormiphonics had 
not yet been invented.) But as American in- 
dustrial growth became increasingly ascendant, 
the cry for practicality began to smother the 
literary tradition. At the outbreak of World 
War Two America faced a puzzling paradox. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
at a time when the United States had lacked 
cables, telephones, radios, steamships, airplanes 
and motion pictures, every well-educated man 
had been trained in the foreign languages. But 
amidst the twentieth-century marvels of com- 
munication vast numbers of educated Ameri- 
cans were left culturally isolated and linguisti- 
cally at sea. 

Cast into the throes of global warfare and, 
at the same time, into a position of world 
leadership, many of those Americans, in high 
civil and military places in the early forties, 
realized with startling suddenness the desperate 
need to acquire an understanding of and 4 
means of communicating with the societies 
beyond our borders. The sundry language and 
area programs of the Armed Forces of the 
United States were the immediate result. For 
these the eclectic procedures in vogue in the 
teaching of modern languages in American 
colleges prior to the commencement of hostili- 
ties seemed unsuited. The traditional synthesis 
of the vital elements of the grammar-transla- 
tion method and the natural and phonetic ap- 
proaches, aimed primarily at achieving a read- 
ing knowledge of the foreign tongue, would not 
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satisfy the planners charged with meeting the 
exigencies of war. Speed was of the essence and 
new, more appropriate, more expedient pro- 
cedures had to be devised. 

That these procedures, adopted in times of 
war, should be found wanting in times of rela- 
tive peace is not too surprising. Yet there is 
no denying that, despite some misleading claims 
voiced in their behalf and the concomitant dep- 
recations of the old, these departures had an 
energizing effect on the total aspect of language 
study. As a result American colleges are en- 
deavoring now to ferret out, test, retest and 
adapt the pertinent features and advantages 
that have accrued to modern language teaching 
from the intensive effort of the war years. 

Among the schools, Cornell University 
stands in the vanguard of experimenters. 
Thanks to a foundation grant and a group of 
zealous advocates who were also some of the 
prime movers of the changing linguistic scene 
after Pearl Harbor, Cornell was able to re- 
create most closely on its campus the war-begot 
patterns of intensive language study. After 
several years of peacetime application, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educational 
Policy of Cornell’s College of Arts and Sciences 
reported to its faculty that the experimental 
program for intensive instruction in modern 
languages at Cornell had achieved very credi- 
table results for the sKort pertod of its operation 
and that it was well on the way toward justify- 
ing its technical innovations. The Committee 
recognized that the intensive program greatly 
extended the capacity of students to converse 
in a foreign language and that it appeared to 
be achieving increasingly satisfactory results 
in developing their ability to read. But the 
evaluators also added that there must be a 
continued effort to develop a maximum reading 
facility compatible with an aural-oral basis of 
instruction, lest the latter degenerate into a 
sterile emphasis on teaching linguistic matters 
and the modern language curriculum be reduced 
to a vestigial organ in the cultural system of the 
United States. 

Recognizing the danger of disproportionate 
emphasis, many other colleges and universities 
are trying to devise an effective way of teaching 
their students to understand, speak, read, and 
write a foreign language as they experiment with 
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the technological innovations of the linguistic 
laboratory, for the language laboratory has 
come to stay. To accomplish that end, a number 
of schools offer a dual sequence of classes. 
At Michigan State College, for example, the 
beginning student is permitted to enter either a 
regular language course or a conversational 
class which meets ten hours per week to study 
grammar and drill orally with native teachers. 
Several years after their initiation, Michigan 
State reports that the popularity of these con- 
versation courses continues unabated, and that 
the new courses are providing substantial 
training to students, not only in conversation, 
but also in preparing them for third year classes 
in literature. The University of Michigan is 
moving in a similar direction by offering special 
sections designated in the time schedule as 
beginners’ sections for those particularly in- 
terested in the spoken language. 

Illinois enrolls the majority of its first year 
language students in classes taught according 
to the traditional grammar-reading emphasis. 
In addition, it is carrying on, at the level of 
the first year, an intensive aural-oral class with 
the stress on laboratory work. The latter sec- 
tion meets four times a week for choral rehearsal 
and four times a week in smaller groups for 
laboratory drill. Beyond that students have 
access to a small language laboratory equipped 
with record players, recorders and other tech- 
nical devices. The graduates of both methods 
are funneled into the same third-semester 
reading course. And the results are indicated 
to be gratifying for both procedures. 

Paralleling its elementary language courses 
using the grammar-translation method and 
meeting three days per week, Harvard has 
inaugurated a course which aims to teach read- 
ing, writing, understanding, and speaking, in 
that order, by using a well-conceived but not 
unfamiliar eclectic approach. At the University 
of California, where regular language classes 
meet five times a week and carry four hours of 
credit, recently established intensive courses 
employ a similarly conservative scheme. In 
these courses eight contact hours, bearing eight 
units of credit, are devoted to the memorization 
of patterns, to practice in substitution by anal- 
ogy, and to manipulation of larger and ever 
larger speech units, with constant reference to 
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the idiomatic English equivalent for each re- 
spective word sequence. Though students are 
required to commit to memory vocabularies, 
forms, and idioms, the grammar is introduced 
engagingly by way of “comments,” referred 
to as the “‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme Approach.” 

Some schools are seeking to adjust to the 
trend of the times by retaining the old and by 
adding to it, on a voluntary basis, some of the 
new. Such a school is the University of Roches- 
ter. There, students registered in elementary 
or second-year language courses largely aimed 
at a reading competence, may elect to add to 
the conventional three recitations two periods 
of laboratory practice for one additional hour 
of credit. In quite a number of schools, such as 
Brooklyn College, laboratory attendance is 
entirely optional and carries no credit. 

Finally there are, beside the schools that 
continue in their effort to create a native atmos- 
phere on their campuses, those such as Prince- 
ton or Colorado that have tried and abandoned 
the new or have sought to revitalize and re- 
direct the old. Among their faculties are the 
stout protagonists of the humanistic approach 
who resent the definition of languages as the 
mere tool which an emphasis on the practical 
spoken word would make them. They hesitate 
to place technical skill above the elements of 
human understanding. In the minimum of 
time at their disposal they will not deny their 
students maximum access to the fascinating 
depths of literary prose, the devious patterns 
of creative imagination, and the lasting inspira- 
tion of poetic wisdom of which foreign language 
study, at its best, is capable. They refuse to 
deny it to them at the expense of conversations 
dwelling on the gastronomic, the athletic or 
itinerary. They say that the ‘‘practical” ap- 
proach has so modified our educational system 
that illiteracy, once found only outside of the 
schools, has permeated the grades, the high 
schools, and even the colleges and graduate 
schools, that men with higher degrees can easily 
be found who cannot read, write or speak cor- 
rectly, even their native English. 

As a matter of fact, whatever the method, 
whatever the reason, language courses are not 
enrolling the number of students they should. 
Nearly one-third of the sixty odd institutions 
of higher learning in New York State admit stu- 


dents without any training in foreign languages. 
A little over one-third accept them with two 
years of study, and only one-third require more. 
What is more, one out of every ten colleges in 
New York State grants B.A. and B.S. degrees 
to candidates who have no knowledge of 
foreign languages, while a goodly number are 
content to graduate their students with one or 
two years preparation in a foreign language. 
Only a few schools prescribe a language pro- 
ficiency. 

Multiplied many times over, the figures 
would seem to suggest a disheartening picture, 
and it may yet be a while before any decisive 
changes for the better are discernible. Certain 
it is, however, that a fundamental turn is in 
the offing. The chorus of voices of educated 
laymen, professional educators, and civil and 
military leaders that will speed these changes is 
clearly growing louder and more persistent. 

Laymen who have had the occcasion or the 
opportunity to travel abroad speak with in- 
creasing embarrassment of the linguistic ignor- 
ance Americans invariably display in foreign 
environments. They publicly call for the general 
study of foreign languages to eradicate sus- 
picion that thrives on misunderstanding. “‘Com- 
prendre c’est pardonner.”” They insist that 
America will be understood abroad as it under- 
stands other nations. Some of them argue that 
the ‘Voice of America”’ would be listened to 
with much more eagerness and comprehension 
if there were in this country a great body of 
men in all walks of life who were familiar with 
the language, customs, and traditions of the 
many nations of the world and who would act 
as spokesmen for America. They recognize 
that the time has come for greater stress on 
the liberal arts courses which offer instruction 
in languages, history, and philosophy. As 4 
recent newspaper editorial contended, there 
should be more emphasis on the type of |an- 
guage study that would enable a student to 
speak fluently the language of at least one non- 
English speaking country. Such students should 
be induced to read the literature of the nation 
whose language they have learned and en- 
couraged to travel and live and study abroad. 
Only an informed people can inform others. 

Eminent educators, too, proclaim that itis 
high time American education shed its linguistic 
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blinders, if only to gain a better understanding 
of ourselves and our way of life. Reversing 
their former position in the light of America’s 
significance in the global scene, they now in- 
cline to the view that, unless a student shows a 
marked lack of aptitude in the study of a 
foreign language, he ought to gain at least an 
elementary knowledge of one language other 
than his own as part of his general education. 
And if the teaching methods be effective, they 
add, we shall be better able as a people to play 
our part intelligently on the international 
stage. They admit that translations will no 
longer do, for translations, to quote Dean 
Schwegler of the University of Kansas, ‘‘are 
always inadequate; they distort and omit. Like 
a mirror of faulty glass, they absorb some parts 
of the original and lose them, while they twist 
the rest and return a caricature of the truth. 
They obliterate the inner tempo of the original, 
they miss the subtle emphases which often 
are the key to real intent. To understand the 
other man, you must know and speak his 
tongue” (Modern Language Journal ‘Language 
Leaflets,’’ No. 7). 

Following an interestingly similar line of 
reasoning, committees on preprofessional train- 
ing are evincing an increasing concern about the 
general cultural preparation of future legal 
and medical practitioners. They are preparing 
to call for young men and women who have 
been trained to think critically and skeptically 
about all things and who, among other things, 
have the awareness of language and literature 
that will enable them to make thought an artic- 
ulate art. 

The civil and military authorities are clearly 
of a like mind. In sending an ambassador to 
Russia who really speaks Russian, America 
has at last fully conceded that it is impossible 
to draw near to a foreign people without a 
knowledge of their language, that it is difficult 
to escape their afflictions, as our war experi- 
ences in the Far East attest, without an appre- 
ciation of their tabus (Modern Language Jour- 
nal, October, 1951, pp. 425f.). The national 
security of our country and our people is inter- 
related with that of other nations, the military 
explain, and in our role of leadership we must 
display the most important quality of all, 
the quality of understanding. We must learn 


to understand their hopes, their fears, their 
ways, not through the ivory tower but through 
intimate and correlated contact, that is,through 
the skills of communications, through speaking, 
reading, and writing their languages, through 
a comprehensive knowledge of their history and 
geography, their economic systems and political 
organizations, their philosophies and the make- 
up of their societies. This calls for a vast ex- 
pansion of our language and area knowledge 
to meet the foreseen needs of the Armed Forces. 

The recently published survey of the Social 
Science Research Council suggests the extent 
to which many institutions of higher learning, 
small and large, are already girding for those 
needs by setting up area studies programs aim- 
ing at language competence and an integrated 
background knowledge of certain areas and 
peoples. (Among these schools are: the Ameri- 
can University, Boston University, California, 
Chicago, Co'umbia, Cornell, Florida, Harvard, 
Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, 
Vanderbilt, Yale, the Universities of Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin.) The languages taught in 
connection with these programs range from the 
familiar tongues of Europe, including Russian, 
Polish, Czech, Slovac, Serbo-Croatian, Bul- 
garian, Hungarian, Finnish, and Lettish, to 
the less known languages of far-away lands, such 
as Tagalog, Thai, Tamail and the like. The 
areas covered differ from school to school and 
include: Russia, The Far East and The Near 
East, Southeast Asia and South Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Since such language and area programs offer 
the only satisfactory approach to meeting the 
cultural needs of a universal humanity, all 
schools must cast aside the constricting im- 
pediments of intellectual segmentation. They 
must consider our whence and whither. 

Perhaps rechristened ‘‘Departments of Civil- 
ization and Culture,” as Professor Spiker of 
the University of West Virginia suggests, the 
departments of language and literature might 
subordinate for the moment such tremendously 
important things as vocabulary, irregular verbs, 
phonemics, and time-serving requirements and 
ask what information, what over-all skills and 
attitudes relative to the foreign country will 
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be most useful to the student as a citizen of 
the United States and of the world. They will 
consider the problem of giving the most desira- 
ble form to the values of language study in 
consonance with the demands of our epoch, its 
philosophy of life, and its valuation of human 
achievement. As language learning, like teeth- 
ing, is a normal function of childhood, they will 
insist that foreign language study begin at an 
early age. Encouraged by the psychologists 
who recognize that mastery of more than one 
language definitely adds to one’s equipment 
of effective, accurate thinking and adequate 


feeling, they will demand that such language 
study continue normally for an optimum period 
of six years. And, in keeping with America’s 
cultural and useful needs, these departments 
will so distribute the emphasis on a graduated 
but properly weighted basis, especially on the 
college level, that future generations of educated 
Americans will secure for the United States 
an intellectual and linguistic position com- 
parable to the one it now holds politically and 
economically in the eyes of the world. 
J. ALAN PFEFFER 
The Universily of Buffalo 


CSMLTA—PURDUE UNIVERSITY MEETING—APRIL 15-16 


Spanish-Portuguese Section, April 16 


Chairman: Charles N. Staubach, University of Michigan 
Secretary: Margaret Moye del Barrio, Cody High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Program 


1. “{ Viva la siesta!’’, Robert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati 


a. 


Herrera, West Virginia University 


2. “Apuntes sobre la evolucién de las Murgas de la poesia juglaresca,” F. Sanchez y 


3. “Detective Literature in Spanish America,’’ Donald A. Yates, University of Michigan 
4. “La Poesia, arte amena,” F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University 


CSMLTA—PURDUE UNIVERSITY—APRIL 15-16 
Italian Section, April 16 


Chairman: Norma V. Fornaciari, Roosevelt University 
Secretary: Albert Milanesi, Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Program 


1. “Some Aspects of Eighteenth Century Literature,’ Hannibal S. Noce, University of 


Chicago 


2. “Italian in the Chicago Public High Schools,” Marie Varraveto, Austin High School, 


Chicago, Illinois 


3. “La Commedia dell’Arte,” Frank Naccarato, Norton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois 
4. “I Motivi d’inspirazione di Filippo Addis,” Antenisca Nardi, Crane High School, 


Chicago, Illinois 


5. “Palazzeschi Vecchio e nuovo,” Luigi Borelli, Ohio State University 
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Some Aspects of Foreign Language Club Work 
on College Level 


N this age of science and industry, when all 

foreign language teachers are deepiy con- 
cerned with the survival of languages in the 
school curriculum, it becomes imperative that 
we explore, examine and utilize all means 
through which we can stress to the utmost the 
values and benefits of a foreign language to the 
student. 

One of the areas in which we can work to 
attain this goal is the foreign language club. It 
is generally conceded that this club acts only as 
a supplementary means of realizing the aims 
and objectives of language teaching and class- 
room instruction. However, the club can be a 
great sphere of influence within the student 
body, the college itself, and the community. It 
can serve aS a publicity or advertising agent 
for selling the idea of the importance of lan- 
guages through the medium of its program and 
through its organization. This potential is 
frequently overlooked and underestimated by 
educators. 

The language club must offer a constructive 
program that will interest the students and the 
community whenever and wherever possible. It 
must not only stimulate but instruct and en- 
rich. It should make a definite contribution to 
college life. Activities for club use which appeal 
include: (1) observances of national holidays 
and special events, (2) speakers and foreign 
visitors, (3) panels and discussions, (4) plays 
and skits, (5) musicals and dancing, (6) games, 
(7) films and theater parties, (8) socials—din- 
ners and picnics. Such a program, if properly 
executed, will reach the community as well as 
the student. 

Of course our primary interest is in the stu- 
dent. ‘A satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement for any product.” The organization of 
the foreign language club offers to the student 
certain advantages not found in the classroom. 
The informal atmosphere of the club tends to 
break down formal classroom attitudes and sets 
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the student at ease. This is especially beneficial 
for the average or poor student who feels more 
disposed toward participating in club activities 
because he does not fear the competition of the 
classroom—which often makes him lose inter- 
est because he has limited ability and feels in- 
adequate and insecure. This student can be 
stimulated and encouraged in an atmosphere 
where he is free from classroom pressures. 
Once his interest is aroused, he will not only 
work in the club but will perhaps increase his 
participation in the class. 

Furthermore, in the classroom, there is a 
definite division of the students’ interests ac- 
cording to their scholastic endeavors. This va- 
riety of interests cannot adequately be met 
through class procedures. There are two groups 
generally, those who are majoring in languages 
and who like them—a precious, small minority 
—and those who are taking the language as a 
requirement—the great majority. This of 
course pertains to this first two years of college 
languages. In this second group our problem 
lies. Our greatest handicap has been having to 
teach students who are majoring in other stud- 
ies and who feel that languages have no bearing 
upon their subject. Perhaps some of these stu- 
dents, who are only satisfying language require- 
ments, may be interested in the national life 
and culture of a foreign people if these things 
can be made relevant to their field of endeavor. 
I have found that students majoring in history, 
sociology, economics, political science, and 
business like to discuss and express their views 
pertaining to these subjects as regards the for- 
eign culture. In general, class time does not 
permit a lengthy discussion on points of this 
nature, but such discussion can be easily ac- 
commodated in the language club meeting. 

Another question frequently asked by non- 
language majors is, “How can the language 
help as far as a job is concerned?” Again it is 
rarely possible in class to discuss thoroughly 
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the number and kinds of jobs for which a lan- 
guage is valuable. The club meeting is well- 
suited for this purpose. 

In the meetings, every opportunity should 
be given for the student to speak the language 
on an informal and practical basis which he can 
appreciate. The meetings should be conducted 
in the language as far as possible, including the 
parliamentary terms which students usually en- 
joy using. 

As for the program, it should be well planned 
and preferably organized by the students. My 
experience leads me to believe that students 
like programs in which they can participate 
rather than sit back and listen. Each club mem- 
ber should be able to make a contribution in 
some way; for his sense of accomplishment will 
stimulate him to greater effort in language 
study. 

I have found that the members particularly 
enjoy skits, games, musicals and dancing. You 
will note that each of these activities provides 
a means of wholesome recreation and also gives 
a sense of real participation in the foreign cul- 
ture, together with oral practice and cultural 
insight. 

With regard to speakers, students enjoy 
hearing a native, preferably one who knows 
English, so that he can interpret or explain 
when necessary. Of keen interest to students 
are social customs, education, politics and stu- 
dent problems. Accounts of personal experiences 
by Americans who have visited foreign lands 
are also popular. Students always want to know 
how the American got along on his limited 
knowledge of the language, as they try to im- 
agine themselves in the place of the traveler. 
Above all they enjoy association with a foreign 
speaker who is also a student; they feel that he 
is on the same level with them and can share 
their problems. 

In studying student reactions to films, I have 
observed that although they like travelogs 
which are very informative and educational, 
they prefer full length movies with English sub- 
titles, if possible. In this type of film they can 
follow the action, learn the customs, hear the 
language spoken, and, with the extra help, re- 
ceive the full benefits. 

What does the language club offer the school 
itself? The club’s observance of national holi- 


days and special events can be presented in the 
form of assembly programs for the entire stu- 
dent body. In such programs, the importance of 
language itself, of learning about other peoples 
and their customs, of developing a spirit of in- 
ternational understanding through exposure to 
foreign cultures and tongues should be empha- 
sized effectively so as to work for complete in- 
corporation into the school philosophy and pro- 
gram. Such efforts will also help keep languages 
in the foreground. 

Then, too, these public programs may also 
reach the community, as classroom activities 
seldom do; and they are especially important 
for this reason. If the club is successful in plan- 
ning and presenting effective, impressive public 
programs regarding foreign cultures and lan- 
guage activities, the community will become 
aware of the language program and will, per- 
haps, appreciate a little more the customs and 
mores of non-Americans—an_ appreciation 
which most Americans neglect and for the lack 
of which they have been criticized. 

If such an interest is aroused in the com- 
munity, we can find a valuable source of sup- 
port for continuing our language program. It is 
not enough to justify verbally the values and 
benefits of language; we must show that some- 
thing is actually being done. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLUB PROGRAM AT 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


To illustrate the effectiveness of an active 
foreign language club program, I would like to 
cite some of the activities of the clubs at West 
Virginia State College and the part they play 
in the college program. 

The Romance Language Department spon- 
sors three clubs: (1) Le Cercle Francais, (2) E! 
Circulo Espafiol, and (3) the International Ke- 
lations Club. All of these clubs conduct ac- 
tivities throughout the year that help keep the 
language program alive. 

Each year the French Club presents a play. 
This semester it is giving a puppet show. In the 
past it has contributed to the Freedom Train, 
has collected books which were sent to a high 
school in Haiti, and has sent donations to 
CARE for French Relief. Social events have 
included Christmas parties at which informal 
talks on the celebration of Christmas in old 
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Austria, Haiti and the Virgin Islands were 
made to the students. It has also kept a bulletin 
board on ‘‘Romance Language News,” not only 
for the benefit of the language students but for 
the student body and visitors to the school as 
well. Such magazines as Life, National Geo- 
graphic, Time, and Holiday offer from time to 
time excellent examples of French and Spanish 
culture for display on this bulletin board. 

The Spanish Club conducts a similar pro- 
gram. Among its past activities was the presen- 
tation of a Latin-American Fiesta to the stu- 
dent body and community, portraying songs 
and dances of the Spanish-American countries. 
It also initiated a program of international cor- 
respondence among language students. Christ- 
mas was observed with a specially prepared 
Spanish dinner followed by a short talk on 
Mexico. The club has also presented Spanish 
plays and skits. Its social affairs have included 
a Romance Language Party to which all lan- 
guage students were invited. 

Both clubs make wide use of panels, discus- 
sions, exhibits, and films on various phases of 
culture and civilization. The Spanish Club has 
been keenly interested in learning Latin-Ameri- 
can songs and dances through records. 

Each year these two clubs play host to the 
French and Spanish Declamation contests. 
Language students compete for prizes in ele- 
mentary and advanced groups. Here the stu- 
dent shows his mastery and skill with the lan- 
guage by reciting selections in the language 
from memory. Awards are made on the bases of 
pronunciation, enunciation, expression and de- 
livery. The judges for these contests are con- 
noisseurs of both languages. 

Pan American Day is observed annually by 
both clubs with a public program. Speakers for 
this occasion have come from Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Ecuador, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Costa Rica and Brazil. The program 
is always followed by a reception at which the 
students and the public have the opportunity 
to meet and converse with the speakers. 

The International Relations Club was estab- 
lished on this campus to interest students, es- 
pecially those not taking languages, in inter- 
national events, and through regular club chan- 
nels, to develop in them an appreciation of other 
Civilizations in order to promote world peace 
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through international understanding. The Ro- 
mance Language Department has been aided in 
this endeavor by the Department of History. 

This club presented a Mock Assembly of the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations for 
the benefit of the students. Language students 
were featured as delegates from the French and 
Spanish-speaking nations and spoke in the re- 
spective languages. The International Relations 
Club also displayed cultural materials received 
from the member nations of the U. N. in the 
college library, which was open to the public. 

The club also sponsored the State Meeting 
of the West Virginia International Relations 
clubs last fall on our campus. The theme of the 
conference was “Areas of Conflict and the 
United Nations.”’ 

The college program for United Nations Day 
is given yearly by this organization. Subjects 
treated are current issues, customs and mores of 
various countries and peoples, the United 
Nations and its work—all in the effort to 
awaken the public and the student body to the 
need for international understanding. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the club 
to the student is the opportunity to make in- 
valuable contacts with foreign students, since 
this club is part of an international organization 
which holds state, regional and national con- 
ferences. Students attending these conferences 
meet and talk with foreign students from all 
lands. Personal contacts made are beneficial in 
all respects. (Incidentally this club is known as 
the “traveling club” of the campus.) 

This, in brief, is a summary of the foreign 
language club activities at West Virginia State 
College, which comprise a program that has a 
direct influence upon college life and the com- 
munity. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that hav- 
ing an extensive language program and an ac- 
tive foreign language club will not solve all our 
language problems, but the club should be 
utilized as fully as possible as a valuable instru- 
ment in promoting the objectives of foreign 
language teaching, since it is an avenue to the 
student, the school and the community. 


E. BRADY 
West Virginia State Coliexe 
Institute, West Virginia 
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Progresstvism and Fi oreign Language 


UCH is being said these days about the 

attitude of progressive educators toward 
foreign language. I hold no brief for the word 
“progressive,” although it does seem to be a 
very apt one in the light of its assumptions. As 
I see it, the progressionist assumes that growth 
and development from the moment of concep- 
tion to the very last minute of life is the good 
life for the individual. Growth is the continuous 
differentiation of new powers from the larger, 
grosser powers which we already possess. It is 
the increasing ability to release one’s potential 
energy into newer, more refined channels. The 
progressive educator furthermore assumes that 
this continuous development of the individual 
can best be effected by and through the de- 
velopment of every other individual, that the 
rate of growth of any individual is highly 
accelerated by the increasing rate of growth of 
all others. The net result of this reciprocal 
causal relationship upon any culture is prog- 
ress, that is, an ever increasing refinement of 
the powers of individuals and of groups. 

These assumptions indicate in a general way 
what our life and our educational system ought 
to be. They would certainly mean that we with 
our children should meet people of cultures 
different than our own, that we should have 
mutual experiences with them and that com- 
munication should be had, that each regional 
or linguistic culture should accept other cul- 
tures and should join in the larger inter-cultural 
culture, in order to help evolve other cultures 
which provide still larger expansion for the 
powers of the individual. With respect to these 
large philosophical assumptions and their mean- 
ing for education and life, foreign language 
teachers and professors of education need have 
no differences, it seems to me. 

But perhaps we have our differences on the 
level of choosing the methods and the chain of 
subsidiary aims by which we are to accomplish 
these larger aims. There are undoubtedly some 
psychological principles, announced by the 
psychology of the last half century, which 


with their consequent values have challenged 
the content and methodology of foreign lan- 
guage classes. We will discuss six of these 
principles, at times separately, at other times 
together, because often an illustration of one 
principle illustrates another. We will denomi- 
nate these principles as those of development, 
of direct attack, of interest, of needs, of accepta- 
tion of the student on his present stage of de- 
velopment, and of relating parts and wholes. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary of these 
principles is that we should approach the 
process of learning a foreign language in a more 
developmental way and should use more and 
more the problem approach, at least, in the 
early stages of learning a language. It decries 
a more strictly logical approach, a logic built 
upon the structure of the new language, espe- 
cially in the early stages of learning it. This 
principle would not deny our building up in 
our students a knowledge of the structure of the 
language being learned. But such knowledge 
would come later in the developmental process 
and as a development rather than something 
which the teacher can give so early to the stu- 
dent. It would not be so large an end result as 
it has been in the past, but more as a means 
for accomplishing certain other purposes which 
we shall indicate in due place in our paper. 

Our second principle is that as learners we 
attack directly what we want to learn rather 
than depend incidentally upon a transfer of 
training from one ability to another. Applied to 
foreign languages, it means that if we want to 
study Spanish we will study this language itself 
rather than first study Latin with the hopes of 
an economical, incidental or even directed 
transfer to the Spanish. 

But I would like to illustrate further this 
principle of direct attack with several fairly 
disparate abilities in the same foreign language. 
Teachers are too much inclined to teach a lan- 
guage under the assumption that there is 4 
larger transfer between these abilities than 
there actually is. I refer to the following abili- 
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ties: One, that of translating the written ex- 
pression of the new language into an oral or 
written expression of the native language; two, 
that of hearing the foreign tongue and under- 
standing it with or without conscious transla- 
tion; three, that of reading aloud at sight or 
after practice the new language with a facility 
of expression that will convey meaning to 
others; four, that of reading silently and under- 
standing the foreign tongue with or without 
conscious translation; five, that of translating 
the mother tongue into an oral or written ex- 
pression in the new tongue; six, that of writing 
in the new tongue without conscious transla- 
tion; seven, that of speaking in the new tongue 
without conscious translation. I aver that we 
should attack directly each of these abilities in 
and for itself and not depend upon so large a 
transfer as we have been doing. I say this after 
dabbling with five modern languages. That I 
could speak Spanish or French with a certain 
facility helped me little to hear it. Oh, there is 
some transfer, of course. 

But that we should attack each of these 
abilities more directly is attested by the fact 
that very soon after one begins a study of a 
language, there begins to be a wide difference 
in the length of the sentence and in the size of 
the vocabulary that one can manipulate in these 
varying abilities. At the same time that one has 
developed enough to work on a complex sen- 
tence of twelve words, say, in translating that 
sentence into good English with the help of a 
dictionary and a grammar, he has the ability 
to read orally at sight with sufficient facility to 
express meaning to others only a simple sen- 
tence with say four words, and a sentence with 
a much less extensive vocabulary. All of this 
means that the teacher should attack each of 
these seven abilities with that length and com- 
plexity of sentence and with that size of vocabu- 
lary that is suited to the student’s stage of 
development with respect to each ability. 

There is another sort of transfer which I 
think language teachers are too prone to rely 
upon, and that is in expecting that language 
forms learned in some logical rote apart from a 
larger situation into which they must fit them- 
selves to have meaning will as readily or more 
readily be used by the learner in these larger 
Situations than if they were not thus so logi- 
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cally learned, but rather practiced in these same 
but differing larger situations. For example, in 
learning to use a new word, instead of repeating 
orally, or of writing the foreign word followed 
by the English equivalent two, three or more 
times, one right after the other, it would be 
better that the learner use the word in three 
different sentences, the rest of whose vocabu- 
lary is very familiar to him. 

I learned my Spanish without saying yo voy, 
tu, vas, el va, etc., but by changing the person 
from sentence to sentence as it was needed in 
conversation. I learned my Latin and German 
by the more structurally logical drill method, 
namely, eo, is, it, or ich gebe, du gehst, er geht. 
I learned my French by the conversational way, 
as I did the Spanish. I prefer this method and 
I think psychology supports me. Negatively 
this psychology frowns upon too ready a use 
of abstracted drill apart from the larger situa- 
tions into which the forms thus drilled must fit 
in order to have meaning. Positively it means 
that the learning will be faster if the more 
meaningful larger situation is used. 

Naturally as the student advances in a lan- 
guage, a transfer of insight becomes increas- 
ingly possible from the student’s knowledge of 
the structure of that language and of its vocabu- 
lary to some new specific learning in that same 
language or in another language. The teacher 
should aim directly for this transfer, teach the 
language with that possibility in mind. 

Let us now consider for a moment the so- 
called doctrine of interest, whatever it is. The 
psychological principle upon which it is 
founded is that the learner learns more easily 
when he is interested in the activity being 
learned. It is true that foreign language teach- 
ers do not find as much of an already existing 
interest in their foreign language upon the part 
of enough students as they would desire. One 
can easily find plausible explanations for this 
lack of interest in our American culture. In the 
first place, a child can travel a couple of 
thousand miles without hearing anything but 
English. So how can he become interested? 

But there is another reason, a reason which 
can be laid at the door step of foreign language 
teachers themselves. They have a reputation of 
being severe, unwilling to attempt to arouse 
interest, unwilling to develop patiently the 
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powers of the student in the foreign language. 
They too often give the impression that they 
want the student to have a knowledge of lan- 
guage structure, and the power to use that 
knowledge in learning the new language, far 
beyond what the average student really gets or 
even should get from his previous instruction 
in English. 

Now this psychological principle of interest 
does not imply that we teach a child only what 
he is already interested in. This is an unwar- 
ranted conclusion from this doctrine, although, 
I must admit, many believers of growth and 
social progress have so interpreted it. No, the 
teacher should expect to initiate new, wider 
and more intense interests. Then he is going to 
exploit these new interests in arousing still 
further ones. 

But I see foreign language teachers every- 
where more ready to help create interest and 
to utilize it. I can tell it when I enter their 
rooms. I can tell it from the things I see on the 
wall, and in the bookshelf and in their picture 
cabinets. I can see it in their first two weeks of 
teaching when an attempt is made to build up 
a vocabulary based on the existing interests of 
students. I can see it when they bring into the 
classroom people who are foreign born and can 
speak the language which is being taught. There 
is nothing of effeminacy or weakness about this 
at all, just good sense. 

But what about the doctrine of ‘‘felt needs,”’ 
another one of these possibly exasperating 
clichés of the progressionist? Granted that the 
foreign language teacher should not only teach 
his language when the learner has a felt need 
for it, but that this teacher may endeavor to 
create a feeling of need for his language, how is 
the teacher going to do this? We Americans do 
not feel much of a need for a foreign tongue. 
How can we considering the ubiquity of Eng- 
lish? 

Then, too, the average English reading per- 
son does not need to be able to read Les Mise- 
rables or Madame Bovary in order to get their 
meaning. He can more easily get it from trans- 
lations done by persons far more skillful than 
he. 

The motive of mental discipline upon which 
we relied so long in defending foreign language 
is no longer tenable as we once held it. Our 


previous discussion of the possible transfer 
from one’s knowledge of the structure and vo- 
cabulary of one language to learning another 
language indicated the general direction of the 
kind of mental discipline which could be made 
to serve in learning another language. 

Let us postpone for a moment our discussion 
of what needs for foreign language we can 
build up and use, and first discuss our next 
psychological principle, that of beginning where 
a student is with respect to his language abili- 
ties and then taking him out to wider and wider 
stimuli. Perhaps in taking him out to this 
wider environment we can utilize both the doc- 
trines of interest and of felt needs. 

This principle would mean that if we are 
starting an eleven year old with a new language 
for the first time, we utilize his present knowl- 
edge of English for whatever basic help this 
latter knowledge could afford. Or if he has 
already had French when he begins the study of 
Italian, we have him make use of his French 
whenever it is economically useful in learning 
the Italian. 

But these two illustrations apply rather ex- 
clusively to the classroom. I wish I could get the 
Spanish teacher in a given community to think 
of himself as a Spanish teacher for the whole 
school from Kindergarten through the high 
school, indeed, as the teacher of the whole 
co ~imunity. If he would, he could better utilize 
the last three principles we have been discuss- 
ing, namely, the widening of stimuli, the widen- 
ing of felt needs and the widening of interests. 
He should be placing Spanish stimulation before 
the entire community. He should be affording 
every elementary teacher all such possible 
stimulation at his command. Not only should he 
be utilizing the Spanish speaking people of his 
community in his own classroom, but he should 
be getting these people before all the adults 
and children of the community. He should be 
giving these people, especially the grade chil- 
dren, some elementary Spanish greetings, say- 
ing the Spanish for them, having them repeat 
after him and writing these phrases on the 
blackboard. 

But I would have the Spanish teacher 4 
more than this. I would beg him to consider 
himself as the stimulater of all foreign languagés 
in his community and school. He should collect 
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materials to stimulate interests in French, 
German, Russian, Chinese, and other cultures. 
More than this I beg of him that he learn the 
simple greetings of more and more languages 
so that he can teach them to elementary grade 
classes as their geographical studies take them 
into these lands. Were I his principal or super- 
intendent, I would prefer that he cultivate this 
knowledge and stimulate the grade children 
with it than that for the moment he acquire a 
more intense knowledge of Spanish. Not only 
will this teacher be taking these children from 
where they are out to wider stimulation, but 
he will be creating some new interests. 

I would like to propose that our secondary 
schools experiment with a one year, or even a 
two year course in which the beginnings of 
from five to ten or more languages are given. 
Attention could be centered on hearing, speak- 
ing, and reading. This course would naturally 
follow this wider stimulation in the elementary 
grades for which we have just plead. It would 
meet the needs of the European and world 
tourist. It would give a wide base for building 
up a knowledge of the structure of language. 

It is the traveler who finds an interest and 
feels a need for each conversation and reading. 
Americans are increasingly going to travel. 
Foreign language teachers should commence 
stimulating grade children to want to travel. 
They themselves should have traveled else 
they should not have been given the Masters 
Degree. In those parts of the United States 
where a group of the population speaks a non- 
English tongue, the English speaking children 
even at an early grade level, should be encour- 
aged to want to be able to converse in small 
matters at least with these other children. In 
my judgment many children of higher intelli- 
gence quotients should be encouraged to want 
to be able to translate easy foreign literature 
even though better translations are available. I 
base all the above proposed encouragements on 
my conviction, which I think has etiological 
Support that such language abilities will in- 
crease world understanding and world social re- 
lations in a degree and with a quality which 
could not otherwise be effected by merely read- 
ing the translations in English. 

I believe, further, that the process of trans- 
lating a foreign tongue into English, can be so 
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manipulated as to increase one’s power to write 
English to a degree that can not be done just 
by the study of English composition and 
rhetoric itself. But the translation should be 
done with this purpose in mind, and I am 
afraid foreign language teachers are not in- 
clined enough to do that even though here is 
one place that they could well function a knowl- 
edge of structure. By comparing translations 
and by comparing the language structure used 
making those differing translations, the student 
will see meanings in his knowledge of struc- 
ture. Of course, this purpose and method 
should be reserved for those who will find them- 
selves wanting a power in English composition 
considerably above the average. 

But what place does Latin and Greek have 
either in the secondary school or college? I am 
afraid the conclusions we must draw from the 
above stated principles will disappoint the 
teachers of these subjects. The above stated 
needs do not exist much with respect to ancient 
languages. If we want a transfer of training 
from one language to another, one modern 
language will do about as well as either Latin 
or Greek. 

Nevertheless, our culture would never want 
to be without very efficient students of any and 
all ancient languages, and especially of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. We must not be dependent 
upon ancient translators of the Bible into 
English, for instance. We want always to have 
some Hebrew and Greek scholars looking at 
these translations afresh. 

But where are these scholars to come from? 
Evidently it must be a culling from many 
others who have taken these languages. But 
for what purpose and at what stage of develop- 
ment in language attainments would these 
others take these ancient languages? Surely we 
cannot motivate them all on the theory that a 
few of them will prove to be these much needed 
scholars. In my own judgment a study of the 
ancient languages would more naturally come 
after a study of two or three modern languages. 

This follows our principle that we go from 
where we are out to the wider stimuli. In my 
mind a modern language is much nearer us 
than is an ancient one. Genetically we go more 
generally from the stimulus of the present to 
the vicarious stimulus of the past for relation- 
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ships, although I suspect some historians will 
not agree. Nevertheless, I feel it is more in ac- 
cordance with the natural course of individual 
growth and development. As we mature, we 
increasingly go both ways in our thinking. 
More than this, by the time one has had two 
or three modern languages, he now has a vested 
interest in this knowledge and may, therefore, 
feel a need for Latin and Greek as the historical 
sources of his modern languages. So in the fu- 
ture I see the ancient tongues postponed to the 
college level and even to graduate study. They 
will be taken by those who have already de- 
veloped an interest in several languages. From 
these students will come our highly trained 
translators of both modern and ancient tongues. 

A discussion of our last principle will permit 
us to summarize. This principle is that the de- 
veloping individual should relate each new 
detail he encounters to his own larger picture 
of things, or of the total universe and that he 
should constantly reconstruct this larger pic- 
ture in the light of the new detail. It is difficult 
to get a teacher to apply this principle to his 
teaching. It is largely because the foreign lan- 
guage teacher is too specialized in his study. In 
his enthusiasm, he has cut himself off from the 
wider set of stimuli which this universe offers. 
As a result he cannot see his own specialty in 
any realistic relation to the rest of the world. 


He unduly castigates others for failure to 
appreciate his language. All of this he does, of 
course, while he has far too little appreciation 
of the other fellow’s specialty. He therefore tends 
to try to motivate students into a narrow ex- 
pression of life in terms of his own specialty, for 
instance, he hasn’t seen the need of stimulating 
young children to learn a few phrases of greet- 
ing in several languages, but prefers to try to 
foist his own specialty on them. 

I myself would prefer a Spanish teacher in 
my high school who preferably is acquainted 
with the ordinary social customs of Spanish 
speaking countries, with the geography of 
these countries, with the simple beginnings of 
several foreign languages, with the larger social, 
religious, literary, artistic and musical move- 
ments going on in these countries than that 
this teacher should have a more refined know!- 
edge of the more extensive, but less read litera 
ture of these countries. I want a teacher who 
can relate his students’ study of Spanish with 
all these larger movements and can help them 
to reconstruct for themselves their view of 
these larger movements in these countries and 
their relation to these same movements in the 
larger world. 


A. Max CARMICHAEL 
Ball State Teachers College 
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Do Educators Need Foreign Languages? 


HE writer has several times been in at- 

tendance at meetings of the graduate 
faculty of a university when the need for foreign 
languages as required tools of research was the 
subject of discussion. The professors of foreign 
languages usually kept silent, probably in order 
not to be considered pleaders for their own in- 
terests. Some faculty members, for example 
those from the department of chemistry, simply 
assumed the necessity of a knowledge of Ger- 
man and French for getting access to important 
technical literature. Others professed that 
French and German might be good ‘“‘hurdles to 
keep out the triflers,” but seemed to have no 
convictions concerning the need for a knowledge 
of those languages for the professors them- 
selves; and faculty members, particularly from 
the College of Education, frequently recom- 
mended that a course in statistical methods be 
substituted, as a tool of research, for one of 
these languages. (This substitution would do 
nothing to prepare the student to read profes- 
sional literature in the language for which the 
substitution was made. Perhaps the assumption 
was made that “‘statistical language”’ is so com- 
monly employed in the literature in the areas of 
education and psychology that the student 
needed to learn to ‘“‘talk” that language. This 
reasoning smacks of the proud mother’s saying 
to her son, “‘Willie, say something to the lady in 
Algebra.’’) A small but vocal minority usually 
made statements to the effect that “‘I satisfied 
the German and French requirement when I 
was preparing for my doctorate, did not learn 
the languages well enough to use them, and 
have not used either of them since satisfying 
the requirements.” These professors apparently 
assume that to continue to study the languages 
after the final examinations for the doctorate 
had been passed was unthinkable. A few pro- 
fessors frequently stated, in an aggressive way, 
that “I have no need for reading a foreign lan- 
guage: anything published in my field that is 
worth anything can be found in English.” It 
might pay to examine this last statement. The 
writer gained the impression that professors in 
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a number of fields believed that reading ab- 
stracts of materials published in foreign lan- 
guages as well as in English might serve as a 
substitute for reading the originals. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of: “Studi Di Medicina E 
Chirurgia Dello Sport” written by Anna Maria 
Di Giorgio and published (in Italian) in the 
July-August, 1953, issue of the Bulletin Officiel 
de la Fédération Internationale Médecine 
Sportive. 

The author has followed the comportment of the pulse and 
the arterial pressure in a marcher controlled during a period 
of training. The principal observations regard the existence 
of tibial hypertension in relation to the humeral values, 
appeared at the end of the single proofs consisting of 
marches of 17-20-30-25 km. executed on four different days. 
Regarding the renal function, the urine examination has 
demonstrated the transitory presence of red globules and 
cylinders in the sediment. Analogous medical reports have 
been obtained from the control of a second marcher after 
a march of 10 km. 


The original, of which this abstract was made, 
was a closely knit report of a meticulously con- 
ducted experiment, replete with tables giving 
individual results, and with a discussion of the 
meaning of the findings. The present writer 
gained nothing more from the abstract than 
that he probably wanted to read the article. 
In the field of physical education, the publi- 
cations in foreign languages offer many rich 
contributions, and almost none of them is avail- 
able in English. For example in the area of 
kinesiology (concerning, primarily, the actions 
of muscles in normal and pathological situa- 
tions) three magazines are published in South 
America; and in the field of sports medicine one 
magazine is published in Italy, two magazines 
in Argentina, one magazine in Germany, and 
one in Japan. In these two areas no magazines 
are published in the United States. In the area 
of the physiology of exercise one magazine is 
published in Germany, one in Japan, and two 
in South America; and numerous articles are 
published in Scandinavia (frequently in Ger- 
man or in English). There is one magazine in 
this field published in the United States but it 
is of less value to the physical educator than 
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are the ones published in foreign countries. 

Research in the field of physical education is 
reported in at least one magazine published in 
Chile, in two magazines published in Brazil, in 
three magazines published in Japan, in two 
magazines published in Germany, in one maga- 
zine published in Spain, in one magazine pub- 
lished in Italy, in two magazines published in 
France and in one magazine published in Aus- 
tria. Two or three top-flight researches are re- 
ported in foreign languages to one such research 
reported in English. 

Excellent articles on philosophy and method- 
ology in the area of physical education are 
published in numerous magazines in Germany, 
in one magazine in the Netherlands, in several 
magazines in Austria, in one magazine in 
France, in one in Belgium, in one in Spain, in 
one in Chile, in two in Brazil, in one in Israel, 
and in several magazines in Japan. Trans- 
planted Russians, living in this country, who 
have been able to obtain some of the recent 
Soviet literature in the field of physical educa- 
tion state that much of the literature in the 
Slavic group of languages is excellent and well 
worth reading. Four top-flight articles on phi- 
losophy and methodology in the area of physical 
education are reported in foreign languages to 
one such article reported in English. 

The articles in the foreign publications re- 
ferred to do not appear in English, nor (with 
one exception) are they abstracted in English. 
The physical educator who does not seek them 
out misses at least two thirds of the best ma- 
terials available. If in a discipline like physical 
education so much rich ore is found when the 
foreign magazines are mined, the writer is ex- 
ceedingly skeptical when told that in many of 
the other disciplines. ‘“‘Anything that is worth 
while will be found in English.” Is the literature 
in English of these other disciplines so excellent 
and so comprehensive, and are the journals in 
these fields in foreign languages so barren? Can 
the American reader tell from a one-paragraph 
abstract what the real meat is in a ten-page, 
highly technical foreign publication? And, if the 
American scholars do not attempt to investi- 
gate the foreign literature, how do they know 
whether or not there is anything worth while 
published in it? 


One who has had several years of German 
can adapt fairly easily to Dutch, Afrikaans, and 
the Scandinavian languages. If he devotes an 
hour a day for a couple of months to a language 
and then is willing at the beginning to make in- 
tensive use of a good dictionary, it is surprising 
what fruitful results are attained. 

In a new language like these mentioned 
above, the first fifty pages are the hardest. The 
technical vocabulary of one discipline is much 
more limited than the vocabulary of the whole 
range of the literature of that language. 

The writer fortunately is reasonably wel! 
oriented in the area of the Chinese-Japanese 
group of languages as he spent thirteen years in 
China where he was exposed to a great deal oj 
literature written in the Chinese ideogram 
Those Japanese scientific writings which are 
written for the literati, in general use so muc! 


of the Chinese ideogram that it is not difficult | 


to read (that written for the relatively unedu- 
cated people uses a great deal of phonetic scrip: 
(kana) which means nothing to a person wh 
has not studied the spoken Japanese). This 
literature will probably continue to be a closed 
book to most of us. However the Japanes 
literature at the present time, in the writer’ 
special field, is exceedingly rich in useful ma- 
terial. 

Do educators need a knowledge of foreig: 
languages? In the area of physical education 
they do unless they are to fall hopelessly behin¢ 
the rest of the world. In other areas professor: 
who take the trouble to investigate what !: 
going on in other countries are probably bot! 
surprised and delighted at what they discover 
and they probably learr “hat scholars in the 
United States hold no munopoly on excellen 
research or on profundity of thinking. In th 
case of the writer, a further (tax free!) divident 
has come in through correspondence with nv: 
merous foreign scholars who have been cot: 
tacted as a result of reading their writing: 
These contacts have opened many new vistas 0! 
professional thinking, and have resulted in (! 
the writer) most fruitful exchanges of idea 
This educator, at least, has found that he do 
need foreign languages! 

C. H. McCoy 
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““Tconoscopy” in Language Leaching 


O WATER the seeds of language, to stir 

the roots of isolated words so that speech, 
living and spontaneous, might flower is the 
primary objective of every language teacher. It 
is the aim of this article to indicate one of the 
methods used by the writer, now teaching 
Hebrew in Weequahic High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, to elicit from his students spon- 
taneous conversation. 

Some fifteen years ago I had to teach Le 
Voyage de M. Perrichon to a class that had 
only known the grammar-translation method, 
that was paralyzed when asked to say the 
simplest thing in French. After fumbling and 
fretting I decided to attempt to translate the 
contents of the play into visible images. The 
material dealt with a journey. There was a taxi, 
trunks, a father buying tickets, a porter carry- 
ing luggage, a train, a newstand, etc. I pro- 
ceeded to cut out from old magazines all the 
pictures that I could possibly gather dealing 
with this area. I pasted them on cardboards, 
arranged them according to topics. 

One morning after a few minutes of the usual 
deadly routine of pouncing on an innocent 
imparfait and the unnatural English that 
passes for ‘‘translation,’’ I asked them to shut 
the books and held up a picture. I asked some 
one to tell me what he saw. A word came out. 
Another. A third. Out of the peagreen fog, 
words began to creep. A little later a sentence, 
actually a sentence, ungrammatical and shape- 
less, slithered out of some numb mouth. In the 
course of that term French was spoken in class. 
Nothing surely to set Paris on fire but for the 
first time in their French experience my stu- 
dents spoke! 

Of all the languages now taught in American 
schools Hebrew, alas, is the foremost victim of 
this verbal numbness. It is not within the 
province of this article to probe into the reasons 
for this tragic situation or to mete out blame. 
I merely wish to sketch the method or rather 
one of the methods I have used in order to 
quicken the mouths of the dumb. I shall refer 
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to it as “‘iconoscopy.”’ What follows is an out- 
line of what I believe to be a useful procedure. 

A. The class has learned the following vocab- 
ulary, either from the book or from some story 
I have told them: RACHAV, RAKEVET, 
NASA’, TACHANAH, KARTIS, OTOBUS, 
DMEY NESIAH, etc. 

I hold up a picture showing some of these 
objects or actions involved. For instance, a man 
paying 7 cents fare to the driver of a bus. First I 
ask a simple question: “MAH ATTEM ROIM 
BATEMUNAH?” Students raise their hands. 
One says: “ANI ROEH OTOBUS.” Another: 
“ISH NOSE’A BEOTOBUS.” A third: 
“HAISH NOTEN KESEF EL HANEHAG.” 
Etc. etc. After a number of students have 
spoken, without any further questions from me, 
I ask: “MI ROTSEH LESAPER LANU MAH 
SHEHU ROEH BATEMUNAH?” After a 
moment’s hesitation someone volunteers. He 
gathers together, at first without much order, 
the brief sentences given previously by the 
other students. Then another student does it. 
His story, of course, differs. It may differ in the 
order of the sentences and, of course, in the 
errors! I do not correct them while they speak. 

The following day (sometimes the same 
period, depending on the greatest enemy of 
education—the clock that keeps moving) I give 
them the same picture and ask them to write 
me a little composition on what they see. Then 
they read it. They may write it on the board 
so that the mistakes are corrected for all to see. 

B. As their vocabulary expands, I select pic- 
tures which allow for a story. Life magazine 
has been very useful to me. In a recent issue 
there were a series of pictures of a Catholic 
family in Canada whose parents were killed in 
an aeroplane accident while flying to Rome to 
see the Pope. It showed the children crying, the 
funeral procession, the church, the cemetery, 
etc. 

I put the pictures on the bulletin board and 
asked several students to examine them, to 
read the English captions. I gave them ten to 
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fifteen minutes to prepare their oral summary. 

But before I did that I had taught the class 
the keywords that they would need. They 
learned: APIFYOR, AVIRON, TAS, ASON, 
DERECH, ROMA, KATOLI, KNESIYAH, 
BEYT KVAROT, etc. 

What came out was roughly like this: 
“SHNEY KATOLIIM MIKANADA RATSU 
LIROT ET HAAPIFYOR BEROMA. HEM 
HECHLITU LATUS BEAVIRON. AVAL 
BADERECH KARAH ASON. HAAVIRON 
HITNAGEF BEHAR SHELEG. HAAVIRON 
NAFAL. KOL NANOSE’IM VEHATAYYAS 
METU. HEVIU LEKABER OTAM BE- 
KANADA. HAYELADIM BACHU. HEVIU 
ET HAARONOT EL HAKNESIYAH HAKA- 
TOLIT. HAYELADIM HITPALELU. HAYU 
PERACHIM RABBIM AL HAARONOT. 
ACHSHAV HAHORIM SHEL HAYELADIM 
BEVEYT HAKEVAROT HAKATOLI BE- 
MONTREAL, IR BEKANADA.” 

Sometimes I find a cartoon, so loved by our 
students, that tells a simple and funny story. I 
make sure that I teach them beforehand the 
necessary key words. Then I call on some stu- 
dents to tell us what the cartoon is all about. 

C. I vary the procedure. Sometimes I hold 
up a picture and tell them a story which is 
deliberately wrong. To illustrate. There was a 
picture of Frank Sinatra crooning before a mike 
to a mob of bobby soxers. I said in a very sol- 
emn voice: “BATEMUNAH HAZOT, MEET 
HATSAYYAR HAGADOL REMBRANDT, 
ANU ROIM ET HANASI SHEL ARTSOT 
HABRIT, MAR TRUMAN. HU MERAKED 
LIFNEY BEYT HANIVCHARIM (ZOT 
OMERET HAKNESET BeWASHINGTON). 
HU LAVUSH ME’IL GESHEM VECHO- 
VESH KOVA’ YAROK.” 

I often make the statement deliberately 
ridiculous, for it is my conviction that humor 
is a linguistic balm in Gilead. 

When I finish I say: “MI AYNO MASKIM 
ITTI?” Or: “HAIM HATEUR SHELI HU 
NACHON?” Then they let go: “ZE I-NA- 
CHON.” “AYN ZEH HANASI. ZEHU F. S. 
AYNO MERAKED. HU SHAR.” “AYN 
ZEH BEYT HANIVCHARIM. ZE TEA- 
TRON.” etc. Gradually the correct verbal 
picture is given. 

D, In cutting out pictures I eliminate as 


| 
much of the English text as is necessary or | 


advisable. I leave names, especially trade 
names. Once they know the words ‘ME’ | 
ASHEN” and “SIGARIYAH” they can then 
speak about “ADON ECHAD MEASHEN 
CHESTERFIELDS,” “HAGVERET ME’. 
ASHENET GAMAL.” It may be argued that 
the phrase “ME’ASHENET GAMAL” is an 
absurdity. Of course, if taken literally. But 
neither do we smoke a camel in English. If 
it helps the student get a sense of reality by 
saying “HI ME’ASHENET GAMAL” there is 
little danger that he or the class will misunder- 
stand. 

E. I urge them, not permit them but urge 
them to use English words if they are at a loss 
for the Hebrew word, either do not know it or 
have forgotten it. (Unfortunately, Purah, the 
angel of forgetfulness, is with us at all times. 
I am convinced that for fluent speech it is better 
for a student to speak at first a maccaronic 
Hebrew-English lingo like this: “HASHOTER 
NOTEN TICKET LAISH, KI HU PARKED 
ET HAMECHONIT SHELO ETSEL HY- 
DRANT” rather than have him begin to speak 
and then stop dead and lose the thought, be- 
cause he does not know or does not remember 
the word. After the student finishes the sentence 
I then give him the correct words. Sometimes 
(though I myself doubt the advisability of 
doing so), I intervene and give him the word 
needed right after the English so that his 
sentence would go like this “HASHOTER 
NOTEN TICKET (interruption—ZIMUN 
ZIMUN LAISH, KI HU PARKED (interrup- 
tion—HE’EMID) HE’EMID....” 

F. The method is time-consuming and must 
be planned carefully or it becomes aimless and 
wasteful. Above all, the basic vocabulary must 
be familiar to the students, the number of new 
words being very small, otherwise far from 
stimulating them it will be frustrating. For, as 
every one who has ever tried to speak a foreign 
language knows, there is nothing more frustrat- 
ing than trying to express the ‘‘inexpressible.” 

Furthermore, the material must be carefully 
arranged. Pictures should be classified accord- 
ing to general theme. If you want them to talk 
about putting on shoes, don’t shift to a picture 
of people boating on the Kinneret. At the same 
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different so that the eye will flash to the mind 
a variation in thought and language. 

G. Grammatical tolerance is indicated. The 
students will for a time, long or short depending 
on the individual, massacre tenses and genders 
gleefully. To may way of looking at it such 
grammaticide is both inevitable and potentially 
useful. For what avails David or Gilah if he or 
she can rattle off impeccably ‘“EREH, TIREH, 
TIRI, YIREH . .. ” but is incapable of saying: 
“HAEREV EREH ET HASERET BAKOL- 
NO’A”! 

Iconoscopy is not a panacea. I make no such 
claim for it. Nor is it original with me. 1 am 
sure that numerous foreign language teachers 
have used the method or parts of it in the 
course of their instruction. It is one of the 
many ways that we, language teachers, must 
use to quicken the numb lips of our students. 
[ have found it very useful and stimulating in 
my years of teaching. 


(There is perhaps also a personal reason that 
drove me to this method. From the first day of 
teaching languages, I tried to avoid English and 
drew pictures on the board. Alas, I am no 
Bezalel, and it often taxes the ingenuity of my 
students to decode my masterpieces. When I, 
for instance, want my students to think of a 
cow and a bull, I am forced to label them 
“Mrs. Elsie Borden” and “Ferdinand” respec- 
tively. Life does so much better than I can do!) 

Every human being when learning a new 
language is like ADAM HARISHON. And so, 
iconoscopy simply aims to bring “unto Adam 
to see what he would cali them.” If carefully 
handled, it does result, I believe in ‘whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature that was 
the name thereof.” 

SIMON CHASEN 

Weequahic High School 

Newark, New Jersey 
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The Manuscript Tradition of the East-Frisian Language 


Icko Iben, University of Illinois 
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Language Laboratory at Cottey 


ROBABLY in no area of teaching did the 

last war have so great an impact as in that 
of modern languages. The techniques evolved 
by the ASTP and others created the impression 
that all language teaching hitherto was out- 
moded and should be promptly discarded in 
favor of the new ‘“‘direct method” advocated 
by the army and by various educational theo- 
rists. Emphasis was placed on conversation, on 
the immediate goal of speaking the language. 
Formal grammar was unnecessary, or would 
come later, perhaps not at all. 

So far as college teaching is concerned, the 
advocates of the new system were partially 
right. The word “partially” must be empha- 
sized here, however. Most teachers of modern 
languages had long realized that mere analytical 
grammar was, for many students, not enough. 
They felt that some attempt should be made 
to instil a “feeling” for the language through 
some form of conversational practice, when 
any time for such exercises could be spared 
from the regular routine of translation and 
conjugation. The ASTP experiments gave 
modern language teachers the vision of a much 
larger accomplishment in the classroom—the 
actual production of speakers of a foreign lan- 
guage, entirely classroom-trained. 

The thrill of this discovery was widespread 
but brief. For when the first blush of enthu- 
siasm had passed, most teachers realized that 
they could never hope to duplicate in their own 
classrooms the very special techniques and 
situations of army training. The time, the ma- 
terials, the money were, for the most part, 
simply lacking. But the vision of expanded ac- 
complishment persisted. No longer content 
with turning out students who could merely 
read fairly well in a foreign language, but who 
could not understand a single spoken word, 
teachers began casting about for a method 
which would, on a level of expenditure com- 
patible with the budget of their own institu- 
tions, give the student at least that bare mini- 
mum of oral and aural practice that would 
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provide a core of material for the understanding 
of the spoken tongue. Tempering this idea, 
however, was the ever-present question o/ 
maintaining in the course a level of formal in- 
struction which would conform to traditionally 
accepted academic standards. 

The language laboratory appears to be, for 
most colleges, the most practical solution. By 
supplementing the regular classwork it pro- 
vides opportunity for the extra time necessary 
for practice in conversation, drill in pronun- 
ciation, and phonetic training. At Cottey we 
decided that we wanted this extra time and ex- 
perience to attain the following objectives: 

1. Development of the ability to recognize 
enough of the speech sounds of the foreig: 
tongue so that the student can listen to a nor- 
mal, simple conversation and understand it 
without having to wander hopelessly about in 
what for the beginner is an absolute maze of 
meaningless clicks, grunts, and puffs. 

2. Gaining of a fair approximation of the 
pronunciation and inflection of native speech. 

3. Production of an automatic command of 
enough of the basic elements of grammar, vo- 
cabulary, and pronunciation so that an effort- 
less, smooth, and idiomatic conversation may 
be carried on in the manner of native speakers. 
Admittedly, this last objective sound ambitious 
and no doubt it is. But at least we aim in that 
direction, strive to attain it, and try to regret 
as little as possible the margin by which we fall 
short of the goal. 

The setting up of objectives was the easier 
part of the task. Accomplishing them was some- 
what more difficult. We knew that simply ex- 
tending the regular classroom another hour 
and calling it a laboratory was no solution. A 
class in which students were required to do 
nothing but speak the foreign tongue for an 
hour was a step in the right direction, but still 
far from enough. It was therefore inevitable 
that we should have to depend on some kind of 
audio-visual materials to supplement the in- 
structor-guided part of the program, in order to 
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meet the essential problem of giving to each 
student practice which was both individual and 
regular, and at the same time of sufficient dura- 
tion to be worth while. We therefore set up our 
laboratory as follows. 

1. The audio-visual division: each student 
is required to spend a minimum of one hour 
per week in solitary listening to spaced-repeti- 
tion recordings of the voice of a native speaker. 
She then makes recordings of her own voice, 
inserted in the spaces of the record. By listen- 
ing to the play-back of this recording, the stu- 
dent can readily discern the virtues and weak- 
nesses of her own pronunciation as compared 
with that of the native speaker. These record- 
ings are handed in to the instructor, who may 
point out flaws in pronunciation and recom- 
mend remedial drill work as an individual prac- 
tice. The student has before her, also, while 
she is listening to the recording, a printed text 
of the dialogue, so that a close co-ordination of 
ear and eye is also obtained. Tests may be 
made by having the student record without 
this printed text. Our experience has indicated 
that students were able to follow exactly the 
words of a native speaker, even without the 
printed text, once they had recorded with the 
help of it. If this sound-recognition pattern 
could follow through one hundred per cent, 
then one of the greatest barriers to the speak- 
ing of a foreign language would have been re- 
moved. The experience of the newcomer in a 
foreign land who must spend weeks or months 
trying to penetrate the weird maze of foreign 
sounds before he can isolate enough sound 
groups to make a phrase intelligible, has been 
obviated, or perhaps painlessly duplicated in 
the laboratory, and it has been resolved into a 
situation devoid of embarrassment. 

2. The conversation and pronunciation class: 
a one-hour class consisting of practice in con- 
versation with the instructor and with other 
Students. Pronunciation drills are frequent, es- 
pecially in those areas which the instructor 
deems most necessary in the light of the de- 
ficiencies noted on the recordings made by the 
students. Technical aspects of pronunciation 
are discussed and practiced. Phonetic alphabet 
may be studied and applied in those languages 
which demand it. Poetry and songs are learned, 
and movies with a simple foreign-language 


sound-track may be viewed. No attempt is 
made in this class to teach any formal grammar. 
Vocabulary out of context is ignored, although 
special constructions contributing to smooth, 
idiomatic conversation are sometimes stressed, 
but only as parts of sentences. Never are any 
grammatical points taught merely for the sake 
of the grammar itself. Of course, there is no 
doubt that some grammar and vocabulary is 
learned in this process, but there is no obliga- 
tion on the student to conjugate verbs or 
learn cases. Her only obligation is to express 
herself as fluently and naturally as possible. 
The formal elements of grammar are strictly 
relegated to the regular classroom work. Here, 
too, I should like to emphasize that we feel 
that the laboratory is much less efficient in its 
accomplishment if used otherwise than as a 
supplementary drill. We think that it would, 
by itself, leave the student with a small, ad- 
mittedly rather fluent, but unexpandable store 
of parrot-like phrases which might make simple 
conversation possible, but which would never 
allow the rapid growth of her ability in the 
language, were she to find herself in the position 
of having to use it. In other words, the class- 
room is still the horse, and the laboratory is the 
cart. 

In connection with the laboratory experi- 
ment, we are carrying out a program of test- 
ing, so that at the end of the year we may have 
some accurate evaluation of our efforts. Lan- 
guage aptitude tests were given to all begin- 
ning students at the start of the course, and 
language achievement tests will be given at the 
end of the year to the survivors. In this manner 
we hope to measure the comparative achieve- 
ment of laboratory and non-laboratory stu- 
dents. A series of recorded pronunciation tests 
is also projected, in order to determine the in- 
fluence of the laboratory in this area. Ad- 
mittedly, at this stage little is known about the 
exact worth of the project, but it would seem 
that there is already a perceptible improve- 
ment in the reading facility of laboratory par- 
ticipants, compared with those not participat- 
ing. However, only time and testing can be 
conclusive as to the exact degree of this im- 
provement. 

The experiment has proved to our satisfac- 
tion, however, several things worth knowing: 
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first, that the laboratory course should be an 
optional one, since not all students are inter- 
ested in speaking a foreign language. Some, for 
one obvious reason or another, are content 
with the reading knowledge, or with the credit 
accumulated from the work. Second, it has 
proved that some students are motivated in 
the study of grammar by their progress in con- 
versation. This in itself is probably a worth- 
while end if no other good ever arises from it. 
It seems clinching proof that some system of 
language laboratory is an absolute essential to 
any institution considering itself at least 
moderately well equipped for foreign language 
instruction. Third, our eyes have been opened 
to the appalling lack of any really scientific 
audio-visual aids and text-books in this field. 
There are some moderately well-designed ma- 


of concrete objectives which the materials are 
to accomplish. At any rate, much research 
needs to be done in this field. 
Finally, the equipment 
modest, and our arrangements would probably 
seem somewhat makeshift to some instructors. 
We feel that neither of them are adequate, but 
that as an experiment they are 2 step in the 
right direction. On that basis, the experiment 
has been worth while, both for the students 
and for the instructors who were using materials 
and techniques unfamiliar to them. Further 
tinkering with the system will undoubtedly 


we are using is 


produce many improvements, and will, in our 
own instance or in similar cases in other in- 
stitutions, bring forth a less haphazard and 
sounder method of using the laboratory method 
in the teaching of modern languages. 
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Realism and Usefulness of Exclusive Reading 


QUESTION of reality should properly 
precede any discussion of realism: Could 
the very existence of reading courses in modern 
languages be a subject of controversy? 
Confusing reality and realism as a matter of 
dogma, some of the more intransigent believers 
in language as a system of exclusively vocal 
symbols may well prefer to enter into a con- 
spiracy of silence on this subject, deciding 
mit Logik messerscharf, 
dass nicht sein kann, was nicht sein darft 


Yet, registering as a fact the listing of ‘‘read- 
ing courses” in many college catalogs does not 
imply an admission that these courses actually 
center attention upon the teaching of reading. 
Against the background of an “oral trend” in 
modern language-instruction, the apportioning 
of a little more time than usual to mere reading, 
alongside with oral and cultural training on a 
slightly reduced scale, may be enough justifica- 
tion to some for calling instruction of this type 
“reading courses.” By similar criteria, some 
emphasis on speaking the language is often 
deemed sufficient to advertise “oral courses.” 
Such course labels are misstatements of facts 
wherever they lead the unsuspecting student to 
believe that he may expect specialization in 
some one aspect of language learning, rather 
than minor deviations from the standard pro- 
gram of simultaneous oral, visual, and cultural 
instruction. Many oral courses do, however, 
specialize in studying the spoken language, 
paralleling training exclusively in composition 
writing. Yet, a similar restriction of highschool 
or college teaching of modern languages to the 
development of reading proficiency can scarcely 
be said to exist on a large scale. By comparison, 
therefore, and catalog lables notwithstanding, 
courses in speaking or writing a language are 
not matched by courses designed merely to read 
it, 

Three questions arise at this point: What, 
generally, appears to stand in the way of read- 
ing without oral practice? Are there any prece- 
dents for this type of instruction in related 


fields of language learning? Is exclusive reading 
desirable? A better understanding of the prob- 
lems involved is, I believe, tied up with the rec- 
ognition of three kinds of dogma: the scientific, 
the pedagogic and what, for want of a better 
term, I should call the promotional. 

The scientific dogma which underlies certain 
forms of language instruction in this country 
proclaims that “writing is not language, but 
merely a way of recording language by means of 
visible marks.”! “‘Writing [is] either inadequate 
to meet the demands of a social organism, or 
else derives entirely from the spoken language 
and [is] effective only in so far as [it] reflects 
this.’” This appears to condition that ‘‘the oral 
approach...is the most economic way of 
thorough learning for the use, even in reading, 
of the structural methods of a language.’ 
Theoretical statements along these lines are 
typical of an American school of scientific and 
applied linguistics. Their influence upon many 
recent formulations of pedagogic principle is 
obvious. 

According to the pedagogic dogma frequently 
invoked in support of oral reading, “vocalizing 
is good for you!”’ Any language course worth 
giving must contain a fair share of pronuncia- 
tion and cultural information. Besides, ‘“‘the 
student who learns to read... develops his 
own private pronunciation. It might just as 
well be a good pronunciation.’ And if the stu- 
dent persists in seeing no use for pronunciation 
drills in reading courses, we’ll make him like 
them! 

The promotional dogma, though often cited 
in conjunction with the pedagogic, takes just 
the opposite position: “Let the people decide!” 
This time we are letting the student tell us what 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, Language, p. 21 (New York 1933). 

2 Bernard Bloch and George Trager, Outline of Linguistic 
Analysis p. 5 (Special Publications of the Linguistic So- 
ciety of America, 1942). 

3 Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a 
Foreign Language, p. 6 (Ann Arbor, 1945). 

4James R. Frith, “French for Graduate Students,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXV, p. 445 (1951). 
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to do. Reading aloud in the foreign language is 
lots of fun; if the curriculum did not call for it, 
the student would feel cheated out of an essen- 
tial part of the work. In addition there is the 
utilitarian aspect to be considered: ‘‘Graduate 
students ... , looking forward to possible Ful- 
bright or other grants for study abroad, have 
welcomed the opportunity to lay the founda- 
tion for a good speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language while satisfying the reading require- 
ments of their schools.’ 

One should not attempt to disprove dogmas. 
One may, however, discuss the arguments mar- 
shalled in their support, to see how these argu- 
ments square with the linguistic and pedagogic 
facts. 

Three things stand out regarding the scienti- 
fic dogma mentioned above: It does not go un- 
challenged by other, predominantly European 
scholars equally distinguished in the field of 
linguistics. It is disregarded in many contribu- 
tions by leaders of the American school of lin- 
guists that proclaimed it. In addition, it fre- 
quently turns out to be incompatible with other, 
no less basic statements by the American school. 

A description of ‘‘language”’ as an exclusively 
oral instrument of communication is not the 
only currently recognized definition of the term. 
The spoken word may be viewed as but one 
manifestation of ‘“‘language’’; members of a 
linguistic community with a tradition of writing 
communicate on the basis of two distinct norms, 
one for acts of speech, the other for expressions 
of writing.’ Speech and writing, in turn, are 
merely ‘“‘two realizations out of an infinite num- 
ber of possible systems [of linguistic communi- 
cation],’’? each of which are objects of separate 
and equally valid study. In the early stages of 
development, writing is, of course, subordinate 
to speech, deriving either from the latter (in the 
case of phonologic writing systems) or from 
other sources (as in pictographic symboliza- 
tion); needless to say, the development of a 
system, i.e. the relative chronology of speech 
and writing, is irrelevant from the point of view 
of synchronic teaching of modern languages. 

There is room for believing that in the none 
too distant future linguistic research in this 
country may similarly interpret written expres- 
sions as being patterned, not necessarily in the 
same fashion but to quite the same degree, as 





is speech, and that writing may then be con- 
sidered just as representative of a language as 
is the spoken Already in our time 
some of the most faithful disciples of Leonard 
Bloomfield present morphologic and syntactic 
descriptions in conventional rather than in 
phonemicized spelling; their presentations, ac- 
cepted as meeting all the requirements of 
descriptive accuracy, do not depend upon con- 
stant reminders that everything they contain 
is true only if based upon speech, for obviously 
it is true also if based on conventional writing. 
On the level of meaningful linguistic expressions, 
any emphasis of a specifically oral character of 
language is irrelevant and quite properly dis- 


word. 


regarded. 

Exclusive reading, of course, is nothing but a 
limitation of language learning to a study of 
written records as direct actualizations of the 
“real” language. In addition to being compati- 
ble with what linguistic scientists frequently do 
in actual practice, such reading is often the only 
course of action consonant with modern lin- 
guistic theory. ‘‘One can learn to understand 
and to speak a language only by hearing and 
imitating speakers of that language.’’* But al- 
though one does not transmit knowledge of 
classical Greek or Latin in this fashion, it is 
rarely stated that the teaching of classical 
languages is “‘unrealistic.’’® If, now, compliance 
with “scientific” dogma is unfeasible in the 
study of Greek and Latin, there is little scien- 
tific justification in making it mandatory else- 
where. If it is not ‘‘bad for you”’ not to converse 
in the classical tongues, who could say that it 
is in German or French? 

But even though exclusive reading may be 
based upon precedent, why should we resort to 
it? Why, indeed, should anyone want to do 


5 [bid. 

6 Cf. Josef Vachek, “Zum Problem der geschriebenen 
Sprache,” Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, VIII, 
pp. 94-104 (1939). 

7H. J. Uldall, “Speech and Writing,” Acta Linguistica, 
IV, p. 16 (1944). 

® Leonard Bloomfield, Oudline Guide for the Practical 
Study of Foreign Languages, p. 2 (Special Publications of the 
Linguistic Society of America, 1942). 

® Waldo E. Sweet, “A Linguistic Approach to the Teach- 
ing of Latin,” Language Learning, IV, p. 44 (1951-1952), 
would rely “on oral-aural drill for teaching much of the 
fundamentals,” hardly as required by Bloomfield (fn. 8). 
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without oral work wherever speakers of the 
languages to be learnt are readily available? 

This is where realism comes in. A reduction of 
oral work, as contemplated by most so-called 
“reading courses’ in existence, is tantamount 
in effect —though not in time and effort spent! 
—to no oral work at all. Nobody can hope to 
retain any semblance of an adequate pronuncia- 
tion as a result of a limited amount of pronun- 
ciation drill during two semesters of ‘‘oral read- 
ing’ at the rate of three to four hours a week. 
True, ‘‘the student developing his own private 
pronunciation might as well retain a good pro- 
nunciation’’—but since that is asking for the 
impossible, the student developing a reading 
knowledge might just as well refrain from vo- 
calizing altogether and acquire proficiency in 
reading alone. For, gut trop embrasse, mal 
éfreint! 

The objective of reading courses is to enable 
graduate-degree candidates and certain other 
students of equivalent standing to read foreign- 
language publications in their respective fields 
of specialization. At the University of Michigan 
the graduate reading requirement may be satis- 
fied by acceptable grades earned in “reading 
courses” or by passing a reading test. The read- 
ing test normally consists of translating a 
French or German text into English; it involves 
no articulation of sounds other than English. 
Thus, both from the point of view of the “‘read- 
ing-course’’ objective, and considering the na- 
ture of the examination to be taken, there is but 
little incentive, on the part of those not “lin- 
guistically inclined,” to spend much time on 
acquiring even the rudiments of acceptable pro- 
nunciation of French or German words, Ex- 
pectations of Fulbright grants or of commis- 
sions or appointments in overseas establish- 
ments of the Government, while a possible 
stimulus to a handful, could not seriously be 
cited as prompting graduate students at Michi- 
gan to campaign in favor of a more intensive 
oral practice. If, then, we “let the people de- 
cide,” we shall have to admit that there is no 
Significant demand for an activity essentially 
extraneous to the type of work implied—and 
promised!—by the reading-course label or the 
reading-examination to be passed. 

There is some evidence of student attitude on 
this subject. For the last three years, linguis- 
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tically unprepared degree-candidates who did 
not care to enrol in “‘oral-reading”’ classes have 
been offered the alternative of exclusive-reading 
instruction in preparation for the graduate 
reading test. By last Summer, interest in ex- 
clusive reading had increased to the point that 
I conducted about eight hourly meetings a day, 
working with groups as well as individuals.!° 
About one third of the graduate students then 
contemplating language work discharged their 
reading obligation in this fashion, a rather re- 
markable rate when evaluated against the fact 
that the students had to pay tutorial fees for 
this work in addition to their regular enrollment 
expenses. The passing rate, among students pre- 
senting themselves for the reading test on an 
exclusive reading basis was 100%. 

For the mature adult, assimilating the mean- 
ingful patterns of a foreign language, acquiring 
a working vocabulary, and solving the problems 
of the more intricate styles of writing as major 
aspects of the purely perceptive learning of ex- 
clusive reading is, in itself, a considerable lin- 
guistic accomplishment, particularly if such 
work is performed simultaneously with full- 
time graduate study. In mastering the problems 
arising out of this type of instruction, the stu- 
dent acquires a sense of working purposefully 
and efficiently toward a clearly defined objec- 
tive. He will be inclined to view the “discharge 
of a requirement” as a meaningful job well 
done. 

When all is said and done about graduate 
students fulfilling a school requirement, we 
might give some thought to the teaching of ex- 
clusive reading as a means of attracting adults 
who desire to read for their own enjoyment. For 
we may well assume that there are individuals 
without prospects of overseas employment or 
fellowships who would like to read French or 
German literature with ease. Shall we insist that 
to do so “it’s good for them” to pronounce as 
well? I think it would certainly be highly de- 
sirable to prevail upon them to become pro- 
ficient also in the spoken language—but in the 
absence of a school requirement nothing but 
persuasion will work in this case. Forcing upon 
mature and intelligent people a brand of mer- 

10 The author is, so far, the only one to have taught ex- 


clusive reading of the type suggested in this article on the 
Michigan campus. 
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chandise for which there is no free market will 
be to no avail. Here we shall make headway 
only by applying the basic principle of com- 
petitive merchandising, by offering an assort- 
ment of goods from which to choose: for those 
who desire it, the comprehensive course; for 
others wishing to acquire particular facility in 
one phase of language study only, the type of 
specialized training in line with current trends 
of specialization in other fields of learning. 

If we seriously wish to promote interest in 


language learning, to gain new friends for our 
cause, we shall have to give recognition to those 
who, for lack of time or for whatever other 
reason, cannot or do not care to proceed beyond 
the perceptive stage of reading. We shall have 
to sacrifice our own wishes and dogmas and face 
the fact that there are students who see in ex- 
clusive reading an activity both helpful and 
realistic. 
Rup S. MEYERSTEIN 
University of Michigan. 
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Principles of Teaching a Foreign Language to Young Children: Experiences in Hebrew* 


TRADITIONAL OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING 
HEBREW 


Hebrew in the Jewish school curriculum is not 
a foreign language, the medium of a foreign cul- 
ture, it is for Jews their own language, the 
medium of their own culture, religion and 
history. As the language of Judaism, Hebrew is, 
spiritually, an integral part of our Jewish way 
of life. 

For this reason, the Jewish people have clung 
tenaciously all through the ages to the Hebrew 
language as the distinctive idiom of their his- 
torical and religious experiences. Intuitively 
they felt, what we have now come to recognize, 
that experiences and language are inter-related 
and intertwined, that language, thoughts and 
emotions are the warp and woof of the same 
texture of experience, that language is as indis- 
pensable to thoughts and emotigns as are colors 
and tints to a painting. This is true in an indi- 
vidual as well as in a group-cultural sense. 

Hebrew is, accordingly, taught in our schools 
not merely as the key to the Bible and our other 
sacred literature, but also as the medium of 
Jewish culture and creative self-expression 
throughout the ages, and as the bond that 
unites the Jewish people in time and space. This 
attitude toward Hebrew has motivated and de- 
termined our approaches and methods as well 
as our curriculum. 


Past EXPERIENCES IN THE TEACHING 
oF HEBREW 


Our experiences in the teaching of Hebrew to 
young Jewish children as a second language is 
age-old and is as wide-spread as our dispersion. 
Since Hebrew ceased being a spoken language 
sometime after the destruction of the Second 
Commonwealth in 70 C.E., it had to be taught 
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as a second language. Its study was tradition- 
ally begun at a very tender age, and all children, 
rich or poor, were exposed to this study. Indeed, 
failure of a father to teach his children Hebrew 
was regarded in the Talmud as equivalent to 
depriving them of life itself. It would, however, 
take us far afield to discuss our experiences in 
the teaching of Hebrew throughout the ages. I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to a discussion 
of our recent experiences in the teaching of 
Hebrew in this country. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING 
OF HEBREW 


As a background for this discussion, it may 
be advisable to mention the specific problems 
and difficulties with which we have to cope in 
the teaching of Hebrew to our youngsters in 
this country. They are as follows: 

1. Hebrew is far more an alien tongue to an 
English speaking child than French, Spanish, or 
any other Indo-European language. Hebrew, a 
Semitic language, is completely different from 
English in phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
A completely new alphabet has to be learned, 
and a right-to-left eye-movement habit in read- 
ing has to be established. 

2. The religious motive in teaching Hebrew 
is, of course, predominant. Most of our pupils 
attend schools which are identified with syna- 
gogues, where ability to recite prayers, even 
without comprehension of meaning, is still a 
major objective. Hence, the school authorities 
are eager to have the children learn to enunciate 
or decipher their prayers as speedily as possible. 
This can be accomplished, of course, more ex- 
peditiously by the phonetic method. This 


* Paper read at the Sixth University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, April, 1953. 
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method of teaching reading, therefore, persists 
in our schools, and creates serious difficulties in 
our effort to teach meaningful Hebrew. 

3. Our schools are mainly supplementary 
schools, although some all-day schools have re- 
cently come into vogue. Our pupils attend the 
Hebrew classes after public school. Many of 
them resent the fact that their Hebraic studies 
encroach upon their play hours and television 
programs. They are, of course, not as alert and 
responsive, after public school hours, as we 
should like them to be. 

4. The problem of teaching-personnel is most 
acute. Since teaching hours are few, between 8 
and 20 hours per week. the salaries are rather 
inadequate. The incentives for young capable 
people to enter the profession are very meagre. 
We have to depend largely on young students 
who employ Hebrew teaching as a stepping 
stone, enabling them to go through college and 
enter other careers, or upon public school teach- 
ers and other professionals, who seek to supple- 
ment their income. These teachers come to us 
at the tail-end of a day’s work. Many of them 
are young and immature. Some lack pedagogic 
training, others are unequipped linguistically, 
while still others have neither linguistic nor 
pedagogic training. 

5. Attendance in the Jewish school is volun- 
tary. It entails a sacrifice on the part of both 
parents and pupils. Unless we succeed in cap- 
turing the interests of the pupils, they refuse to 
attend, and the result in inadequate or desul- 
tory Hebraic training, and a poorly integrated 
Jewish-American individual. 


THE CONVERSATIONAL APPROACH IN 
TEACHING HEBREW 


At the turn of this century the study of 
Hebrew in our Jewish schools, for reasons that 
cannot be stated here because of limitations of 
time, consisted of meaningless mechanical vo- 
calization in the prayerbook and equally mean- 
ingless rote translation, word by word, of 
prayers and verses from the Pentateuch. 

The first decade of this century marked a 
turning point in the attitude of Jewish educa- 
tors toward the study of Hebrew and toward its 
methodology. Young immigrants arrived from 
Eastern Europe, where the renascent Hebrew 
literature was enjoying its heyday, and ac- 
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cepted teaching positions in our schools. These 
young people, reared on modern Hebrew litera- 
ture, imbued with the spirit of Zionism and with 
a zeal for the revival of the Hebrew language, 
rebelled against the methods of mechanical 
reading and rote translation in vogue in our 
schools. Emphasis was placed on conversational 
Hebrew, and oral-aural techniques, such as are 
recommended by the advocates of the Direct 
method, were introduced. 

During the first three decades of this century, 
the Direct method was largely in vogue. Expe- 
rience with this method demonstrated that it is 
possible to cultivate in young children the 
ability to use the Hebrew language conversa. 
tionally with relative facility. Over a period oi 
five or six years our pupils were also capable of 
mastering some of the narrative portions of the 
Bible and some simple selections from modern 
Hebrew literature. 

But further experience demonstrated another 
significant fact. After a iew years of disuse, con- 
versational facility generally disappears, and 
very little effect of this study of Hebrew re- 
mains with the student beyond, perhaps, some 
nostalgia for the language. There is little more 
frustrating for a teacher than to meet former 
pupils who were outstanding students in his 
subject, but who in the course of several years 
have forgotten it almost completely. 

There seems to be a basic flaw in the conver- 
sational approach to teaching a second lan- 
guage. An essential educational ingredient is 
lacking in this approach, namely, progressive 
continuity. A level is reached after a relatively 
short period where growth is stunted, especially 
when no milieu exists for the exercise of the con- 
versational ability. Eventually, this ability 
fades out and is lost. Even where opportunities 
for practising the conversational ability are 
provided, the level achieved remains fixed, un- 
less this ability is constantly reenforced, en- 
riched, and expanded through reading and 
studying of literary sources. 


A READING APPROACH AND PROGRAM 


In the light of all this, another approach has 
been experimented with during the past two 
decades. This approach is generally in keeping 
with the recommendations by the Modert 
Foreign Language Study initiated in 1924. Its 
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based on the principle that learning without 
continuous growth is worth little. Every step in 
learning is of value only insofar as it serves as 
a basis for the next step and helps to deepen the 
insight of the learner, to broaden his vision and 
to stimulate him to go on learning. Learning is 
an ongoing life process. It is not a product that 
can be achieved and possessed, it has to be 
pursued all through life. 

This view is also in consonance with tradi- 
tional Judaism, where the love of learning is 
constantly stressed as a basic ideal. This was 
clearly articulated by the medieval Jewish 
philosopher, Maimonides, as follows: “Every 
Jew is duty bound to study the Torah whether 
poor or rich, young or old, and weak. .. . Up to 
what age is one obliged to study the Torah? 
Unto the day of death.” An earlier sage put it 
more succinctly, in the statement, “‘He who does 
not constantly add to his knowledge, perishes.”’ 
This reminds us of Dewey’s statement: “The 
most important attitude that can be formed (in 
our schools) is that of desire to go on learning.” 
(Experience and Education, p. 49.) 

Hence, the emphasis in this approach is 
placed not on conversational ability as a major 
objective, but rather on the development of 
reading ability and on the cultivation of abiding 
interests in reading. Conversational activities 
are employed, but only as a means of achieving 
the major aim. In the primary grades a con- 
siderable measure of conversational techniques 
is used, as well as games, songs, and dramatics, 
simultaneously with reading activities, but as 
the pupils grow in their ability to read, the oral- 
aural work is gradually reduced and replaced 
by reading activities. 

This approach has involved a change of em- 
phasis in both the content and the method of 
teaching Hebrew. It implied the creation of new 
materials, as well as a reorientation in regard to 
procedure. This is not so much a new method as 
a new program, which comprises elements of 
both content and procedure as follows: 


I. Elements of Content 


a. Establishment of a word-list in terms of 
occurrence frequency in the narrative portions 
of the Bible and later classical Hebrew litera- 
ture, 


b. Grade-placement of vocabulary in accord- 
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ance with the rank of the words in the fre- 
quency list. 

c. Selection and creation of text and reading 
materials on the various levels of the school 
program in terms of the word-list. 


II. Elements of Procedure 


a. One learns to read by reading, not by 
speaking nor by translating. Each language 
ability requires specific training, and there is no 
automatic transfer from one to the other. Con- 
versational and translational exercises are a 
means, and are used, but in moderation, and in 
constantly decreasing amounts as progress is 
made in the growth of language power. 

b. Cultivation of a positive attitude toward 
the text and reading materials. Whatever dif- 
ficulties in vocabulary, idiom, and content 
might hinder comprehension are cleared up and 
drilled on prior to the reading in the text, in 
order to dissociate the boredom of drill from the 
text and to render the reading in it, as far as 
possible, smooth and pleasurable. A clear dis- 
tinction must be made between a reader and a 
workbook. 

c. Training in independent reading. Ability 
and desire to read independently do not emerge 
spontaneously, they have to be fostered and 
developed gradually and systematically from 
the very outset. 

d. Thought-unit approach in teaching read- 
ing. Emphasis is placed on the word or thought- 
unit approach with a minimum of phonetic 
training. 

e. Creation of an Hebraic atmosphere in the 
classroom. Normal routine classroom activities 
provide recurrent opportunities for the use and 
exercise of a’good many words and expressions. 
Classroom objects and materiais are labeled and 
referred to in Hebrew. Classroom directions and 
comments, such as, ‘‘open your book,” “go on 
reading,” ‘‘What do you want?’’, etc., are 
gradually introduced and painlessly learned 
through normal classroom repetitions. The 
Hebraic atmosphere serves at the same time to 
vitalize and motivate the learning of the new 
language. 

In keeping with these principies, word-lists 
and lists of classroom expressions for each 
grade have been constructed. A Junior Hebrew 
Library project has been inaugurated, and over 
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a dozen books with a controlled vocabulary and 
including stories and informational material of 
vital interest to children have already appeared. 
More books on the various levels of vocabulary 
growth and interest value have been projected. 
Children read these books independently and 
at their own pace, and enjoy the process. 

Where the reading approach has been tried, 
it has fully proved itself. This new program has 
not yet, however, been generally accepted in 
our schools. Teachers are, as a rule, a conserva- 
tive group, and Hebrew teachers are no excep- 
tion. Mental habits are just as hard to displace 
as physical habits, and are often a serious bar- 
rier to progress. 

Among the pedagogic prejudices that bar our 
progress in language teaching are the following: 
(1) that one learns a language in general, rather 
than certain specific vocabularies and idioms, 
(2) that the task of the teacher is to teach, 
rather than to guide learning. 

Many of our teachers still labor under the 
illusion that we can teach primary Hebrew in 
general. They accordingly select primary text- 
books and vocabularies at random, without re- 
gard to objective criteria for selection, grada- 
tion and cumulative organization. The result is 
a haphazard procedure entailing a lot of motion 
without locomotion, much learning activity and 
little cumulative progress. The learning some- 
how leaks out and is dissipated in the process of 
jumping from one textbook or vocabulary area 
to another. 

Furthermore, our teachers find it generally 
difficult to disabuse their minds of the notion 
that their chief task is ¢o teach, in the commonly 
accepted sense of the word, i.e. to stand (or sit) 
in front of the class, to ladle out information or 
explanations, to serve as drill masters, to ask 
questions and to answer them, to test and ex- 
amine. They often fail to realize that their 
primary job is to provide stimulating situations 
and opportunities for learning and to direct the 
pupils’ responses. Children learn by responding, 
not by listening and observing. They learn 
through their own activities, not through the 
activities of the teacher. 

If it is our ultimate aim to have our pupils 
achieve the ability, the habit, and the desire to 


read the new language independently and to 
grow in the understanding and appreciation of 
its literature, we must, in the first place, have 
them acquire the most essential vocabulary for 
this purpose. In the second place, we must pro- 
vide for them training in independent reading, 
Our pupils cannot be expected to continue to 
study and read the new language on their own 
if they were never trained and conditioned to do 
so. Pupils trained to depend on the teacher for 
the acquisition of knowledge are rendered in- 
capable of reaching out for knowledge of their 
own accord. The practice of forced feeding re- 
sults in the loss of appetite, and imposed “learn- 
ing”? produces pupils incapable of voluntary 
learning. 
CONCLUSIONS 


From our Jewish experience in language 
teaching, we must, it seems to me, conclude that 
reading is the only legitimate major aim, since 
it alone is based on the fundamental educational 
principles of progressive continuity and func- 
tionality. This aim can be achieved most effec- 
tively by means of reading techniques and de- 
vices combined with a moderate amount of 
conversational and translational activities. 

Our experiences seem to point to the fact that 
even the conversational ability has a better 
chance of permanence and growth when it is 
buttressed by the ability and practice of read- 
ing. Young people trained in reading ability 
have, as a rule, no difficulty in acquiring facility 
in speaking after a short period of practice. 

It is still a moot question whether or not 
mature students learn a new language more 
effectively than young children. But even if we 
were to assume the affirmative side, the fact 
remains that the earlier age is the most suitable 
for building up emotional attitudes. Attitudes 
toward the language and its literature, which is 
so essential to progressive continuity, can cer- 
tainly be cultivated more effectively in the ele- 
mentary grades, and it is impossible to cultivate 
language attitudes without language study. 
Experience in our more advanced progressive 
schools demonstrates this point likewise. 

WILLIAM CHOMSKY 

Gratz College 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Use of Descriptive Linguistics in the Classroom 


The summers of 1952 and ’53 are closing whatever gap 
may have existed between the methods used by modern 
language teachers and Latin teachers. Last year, in the 
summer of ’52,! the Carnegie Corporation subsidized ten 
Latin instructors to participate in a Latin Workshop at the 
University of Michigan under the direction of Dr. Waldo 
E. Sweet of the William Penn Charter, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Together these people developed experimental 
materials to be used in the classroom throughout the subse- 
quent year and made plans to report the results of their 
experiments in the summer of 1953 to a new group in a simi- 
lar workshop, again under the direction of Dr. Sweet, for 
criticism and revision. Simultaneously they studied with 
Professor Henry M. Hoenigswald of the Department of 
Linguistics, University of Pennsylvania. Professor Hoenigs- 
wald not only gave illuminating insights into the principles 
which Dr. Sweet was advocating but also gave objective 
analyses of the intricate details which determine differences 
in the structure of various languages. 

Dr. Sweet’s approach to the teaching of elementary 
Latin is based on the application of techniques used by the 
descriptive linguists. His enthusiasm for the linguistic 
method so infected the workshop participants that, 
although not required to do so, each one determined to use 
these techniques within his own classes. The descriptive 
linguist studies and analyzes a language in its own peculiar 
environment; he makes no attempt to fit it into the so- 
called logical categories imposed by English grammarians, 
or vice versa. As he observes a language in action, he notes 
and describes the component parts of the language under 
surveillance, he relates these parts only to the language in 
which they are involved, and he deliberately avoids con- 
fusing them with the structure of any other. He emphasizes 
the differences, the contrasts, between languages, rather 
than the likenesses. 

It is this principle of contrast between Latin and English 
which Dr. Sweet stresses. Contrary to the teaching and 
beliefs of many, Latin grammar and English grammar are 
different. Latin communicates its meanings by signals, in- 
flections used to indicate tense, person, case, etc. English, 
too, has signals, but these signals are word order, function 
words such as at, by, for, from, in, of, on, to, with, and a 
limited number of minor inflections in such forms, for ex- 
ample, as he, him, she, her, I, me, mine. The student, then, 
must be trained to observe the signals of the language to 
which he applies himself; he must not attempt to apply the 
signals of one language to another, as so often happens 


when an English-speaking student makes his first try at ° 


Latin. 

When this principle is accepted by his students, Dr. 
Sweet outlines a practical procedure to be followed in the 
classroom, This he calls the “horizontal method.” Since 
Latin is a language of inflectional endings, the same case 
of each declension or the same tense of every conjugation 
may be learned at the same time. This approach enables 
the student to comprehend the meaning of case or tense 
and its relationship to the entire structure of Latin, and it 


leads, from the beginning, to a facility with the language 
in its natural setting. Thus the stilted patterns fixed within 
the student’s mind by the usual sequential arrangements of 
a Latin textbook are avoided. 

Last summer the Michigan group, using previous work 
of Dr. Sweet as a guide, worked out pattern practices for 
drill exercises which would convey normal life situations 
in spoken form. However, it was kept in mind during the 
preparation that first-year materials must be designed as a 
groundwork for reading second-year Latin. As a result, the 
group members first agreed on what their students would 
read in the second year. Ovid, especially the Metamorphoses, 
was chosen as the basic author who would interest second- 
year. students. Although a word-frequency count was con- 
ducted and the stories and exercises were built around these 
words, the workshoppers deliberately omitted a vocabulary 
from their material. Instead the stories were planned so that 
a student might define a word from its use in context and 
thereby avoid the habit of a word-for-word translation, 
which often so depends on his pre-conceived English mean- 
ing that the original idea is distorted or destroyed. 

The drill exercises themselves proceeded gradually from 
the simple to the more difficult. Each one was arranged to 
introduce a new construction in its various inflections or 
uses at an appropriate time. These forms were built into 
simple, natural sentences which would not seem awkward 
to a learner. Finally, these exercises were recorded on disks 
so that each student could use them, in conjunction with 
the identical written material, for preparation outside class. 
A tape recorder was also demonstrated for this use as well as 
for other similar uses within the class. Filmstrips as effec- 
tive teaching devices were also brought into the program. 
It was pointed out that these mechanical aids not only 
stimulate the learner’s interest, but that they also save so 
much time that more personal aid can be given to indi- 
vidual pupils. 

As each member of the Latin Workshop left the Michi- 
gan campus, he found himself anxious to carry back what 
he had learned to fellow-workers in his respective part of 
the country. They were: Clara Ashley, Newton High School 
Newton, Massachusetts; Margaret Forbes, University of 
Minnesota; Rev. Charles Herkert, Northeast Catholic 
High School, Philadelphia; Eleanor Huzar, University of 
Illinois; Frederick Kempner, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Massachusetts; Austin Lashbrook, Willizm Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia; Stanford Miller, Los Angeles City 
College; Gerda Seligson, The Brearley School, New York 
City; Myra Uhlfelder, State University of Iowa; Laura 
Voelkel, Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia; Richard Walker, Bronxville Senior High School, 
New York; Elizabeth White, Bala-Cynwyd Junior High 
School, Pennsylvania. 

AusTINn M. LASHBROOK 

Newton High School 

Newton, Mass. 


1 This article was written before summer, 1953. 
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University of Michigan Literary College Revises Foreign Language Requirement 


The College of Literature, Science, and the Arts at the 
University of Michigan has revised its foreign language 
requirement for graduates of the College, effective for 
freshmen entering the College in September, 1956, by sub- 
stituting for the existing requirement the attainment by 
degree candidates of a proficiency equivalent to that 
achieved after four semesters of College instruction in a 
foreign language. 

Proficiency in a foreign language, ancient or modern, 
has long been regarded by many as an essential part of a 
liberal education. Never in the history of our country has 
the importance to the nation of men and women with this 
educational experience been as obvious as now. World 
War II revealed dramatically the great lack of personnel 
able to speak or understand foreign languages, and post- 
war developments have produced a growing awareness that 
the national interest requires an increased study of foreign 
languages. More and more national leaders and educators 
are becoming convinced that a marked increase in both 
quantity and quality of language study is today essential 
to America’s welfare and to the participation of educated 
Americans in the present world. 

The action of the Faculty of the Literary College in 
establishing the attainment of a fourth semester proficiency 
in a foreign language as a part of its distribution require- 
ments for graduation from the College is the result of 
lengthy study. This action re-affirms the conviction that 
knowledge of a foreign language is a required part of the 
experience which it believes the graduates of the Literary 
College should have, and it sets the required knowledge at 
a level which will encourage the attainment by each of its 
students of a more significant experience than that induced 
by the previous requirement. Leaders in the United States 
to which the world is now looking for leadership in inter- 
national affairs must be able to break away from the con- 
finement of a single speech island with the limited aware- 
ness and misunderstanding which it provokes. The Faculty 
of the Literary College has concluded that if it wished to 
prepare its graduates for roles of leadership in America it 
should encourage them to break through the confining 
barrier of a single language. 

The same concern with encouraging more foreign lan- 
guage study has been demonstrated increasingly in schools 
and colleges. Under the vigorous leadership of Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education in 1952, a 
great number of communities introduced foreign languages 
into the primary school curriculums. By the spring of 1954, 
689 primary schools were offering instruction in foreign 
languages on various grade levels. This trend during the 
past six months has outraced statistical analysis, so that 
an accurate figure for the time of the present writing cannot 
be given. 

Throughout the nation in 1949, 13.7 percent of our high 
school students were enrolled in modern foreign language 
classes, and 7.8 percent in Latin classes. There is evidence 
that secondary schools are also feeling the impact of the 
postwar trend in increased interest in foreign language 
instruction. This is particularly reflected in the vastly in- 
creased number of summer foreign language schools, insti- 


tutes, and workshops with programs designed for the sec. 
ondary school foreign language teacher. During the past 
summer an unprecedented number of schools, colleges, and 
universities (including the University of Michigan), 48 in 26 
states, offered special courses for high school and grade 
school language teachers. Statistics are currently being 
gathered on foreign language instruction in the nation’s 
public secondary schools by the Modern Language As- 
sociation. There is reason to believe that there has been a 
considerable increase over the figure of 1949, 

On the situation in the colleges during the past two 
years accurate information is available. Of the 767 ac. 
credited institutions in the country that grant the B.A. de. 
gree, currently 230 have a foreign language entrance re- 
quirement, 646 have a foreign language degree requirement, 
and an additional nine with no formal degree requirement 
are among those with the entrance requirement, making a 
total of 655 (85.4 percent) that consider foreign language 
study an essential element in the educational experience of 
their graduates. Within the past year four top-flight liberal 
arts colleges have restored the foreign language degree re- 
quirement and eight major universities have increased the 
amount of foreign language required for the B.A. degree. 

There is no specific requirement of foreign language 
study for admission to the Literary College and no such ad- 
mission requirement is contemplated, but many students 
are admitted to the Literary College with some experience 
in foreign language. To assure the smoothest possible articu- 
lation between their school and college language experience 
and to assure maximum use of this experience in meeting 
the graduation requirements of the College, an extensive 
survey of teaching methods and materials employed in 
Michigan secondary schools is currently in progress. During 
the course of this larger study, in the past semester 98 high 
schools were visited by members of the foreign language 
staffs and extensive consultations were held with language 
teachers and principals. Further visits to more of the 650 
high schools in Michigan currently offering a foreign lan- 
guage are in progress. Under the auspices of professional 
societies, conferences were held in Ann Arbor and else- 
where to discuss coordination in language instruction be- 
tween secondary school and college. In response to state- 
wide interest special programs for language teachers and a 
Workshop in Spoken Language Training were offered in 
the Summer Session of 1954. The cooperation extended by 
high school language teachers proved most heartening 
justifying continuation of special teacher training programs 
in future Summer Sessions. In the area of primary school 
language instruction, the foreign language departments of 
the Literary College with the cooperation of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Ann Arbor are conducting four pilot 
courses in French, German, and Spanish on fifth, fourth, 
and third grade levels. The experience is proving invaluable, 
and teaching materials and techniques appropriate for pri- 
mary school levels are being developed. Other communities 
in the vicinity are also introducing foreign language instruc- 
tion on primary school levels and generally, judging from 
the state-wide interest which the local experiment has at- 
tracted, the trend is taking hold in the State of Michigan. 
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A program for elementary school teachers to be offered in 
the Summer Session of 1955 is being drafted now by the 
language departments of the Literary College with the 
cooperation of the School of Education. 

The foreign language departments of the University of 
Michigan have taken full cognizance of the challenge arising 
from the international contacts and responsibilities of the 
United States. With the accumulated experience gained 
during World War II, when the language departments made 
distinguished contributions to the nation’s war effort in 
training Americans to meet the emergency, they have de- 
veloped improved methods of instruction designed to 
achieve language skills which are more realistic and more 
immediately gratifying to the student: the ability to speak 
a foreign language; the ability to read the foreign language 
with progressively greater ease and enjoyment. But the 
ultimate objective beyond these attainments is an expand- 
ing knowledge of a foreign country, its geography, history, 
and literature through the medium of its language, leading 
the student to a richer interest in and knowledge of the 
life and culture of the speakers of that language. 

One of the most popular and arresting developments in 
the achievement of more functional objectives in language 
learning is the incorporation of a variety of electronic de- 
vices, housed in the Language Laboratory, into instruc- 
tional assignments to supplement classroom drill and home 
preparation. Recorded materials, prepared by native 
speakers, expose the student to model standard speech 
patterns in the language he is learning, developing his 
powers of comprehension and retention and encouraging 
him to imitate “his master’s voice.” Student reception has 
been markedly enthusiastic and the results of the revised 
procedures are very apparent in substantial improvement 
in classroom performance. The Language Laboratory has 
received considerable attention from institutions through- 
out the country. Visitors to the laboratory are numerous 
and many Michigan schools are designing installations 
modeled on it. 

Special procedures have been established to minimize 
any possible adverse effect of the new College graduation 
requirement on the study programs of students either in 
secondary schools or in the first college years. Students 
electing to pursue the study of a language begun in the high 
school will continue to be placed in the course level ap- 
propriate to their actual proficiency ascertained by place- 
ment testing. The placement tests developed by the various 
language departments reflect not only their own instruc- 
tional materials and objectives but incorporate materials 
and standards currently employed in secondary schools in 


the State. A student will not lose credit toward graduation 
for any language courses he has taken. The process of place- 
ment does not affect evaluation of a student’s entrance 
units, and it assures graduation credit for successful com- 
pletion of any college course to which he may be assigned. 
It benefits students in terms of better accomplishment and 
fewer failures. Experience shows that the majority of stu- 
dents who continue in college the study of a foreign lan- 
guage begun in high school will be placed in the normal 
continuation courses. Able students at the end of the third 
semester and exceptional students at the end of the second 
—or even upon admission to the College—may exempt 
themselves from further course requirement by passing a 
proficiency test based on the passing level for the fourth 
semester. Thus no student is necessarily held to the com- 
pletion of a given number of credits or semester hours. 

Some students may enter the College with units which 
would suggest advanced standing in a foreign language, but 
their language skills may not extend to all the areas covered 
in the first two semesters of Literary College instruction. 
Those exceptional cases should not be taken as a reflection 
on high school preparation in language. However, to make 
maximum use of the variable competence in foreign lan- 
guage which entering students may already have acquired 
in high school, the College will offer two routes to the level 
of competence required for its degree. One second-year 
course is built directly on the College’s first-year course. A 
new continuation course has been designed for those stu- 
dents who have already acquired a good basis in high 
school but who prove not suitably equipped for continua- 
tion in the College’s semi-intensive second-year course. A 
wide survey of the work actually accomplished by high 
school language teachers in Michigan and the many con- 
sultations and the valuable advice accumulated in the 
course of this survey make the foreign language depart- 
ments confident that one or the other of the two second- 
year continuation courses will be appropriate to the needs 
of all but ‘a very few entering students, and that the great 
majority of students will complete the new requirement 
with only one year of language work at the college level. 

The graduation requirement in foreign language applies 
to candidates for the bachelor’s degree in the Literary 
College. It is not a requirement for students who transfer 
after two years of work in the Literary College to the 
School of Business Administration or to the School of 
Education to receive the bachelor’s degree in these schools, 
though such students are encouraged to include foreign 
language instruction as a desirable if not required element 
in their programs and many do. 
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THE MLA FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Schools of Education 


The most readable, most helpful discussion we have 
ever seen on the tensions between the “professional educa- 
tors” and the “liberal arts” people was published in the 
ACLS Newsletter, Vol. V, No. 2 (no date, but August 1954). 
You may have a copy of this issue—or a subscription to the 
Newsletter—just for the asking (1219 16th St., N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C.). The article is a report to the Council of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, prepared by 
Francis Keppel, Howard M. Jones, and Robert Ulich. It 
is a historical analysis of the conflict, ending with construc- 
tive proposals. 


How to Get Frustrated 


Just in case some FL teachers are still unfrustrated—or 
not feeling frustrated enough—we proffer a little friendly 
advice on achieving maximum results. 1. Expect better 
pronunciation, grammar, syntax, and spelling in the FL 
than your students now exhibit in their use of English. 
(You can lift mere frustration to exquisite torture by the 
simple device of assuming a knowledge of English-Latin 
grammatical terminology.) 2. Expect students with no 


interest in developing an English vocabulary to acquire a 
foreign one quickly and eagerly. 3. Exhaust yourself on 
repetitive drill instead of getting a tape-recorder that can 
do this essential work better than you can. 4. Expect 
literary appreciation and critical subtlety of students 
whose tastes in English ranges from comic books to science 
fiction. 5. Keep the subject matter of the FL course as re- 
mote as possible from the known interests of your students. 


Assertion and Proof 


Speaking of frustrations, we’ve developed a few, just 
from sitting between FL teachers who assert values for FL 
study that are attainable only’ if deliberately and intelli- 
geitly worked for (as they are mot by many FL teachers) 
and, on the other hand, “professional educators” who 
stubbornly demand of us “scientific proof” of facts about 
FL study that have been proved in the experience or ob- 
servation of countless people over countless years, and dis- 


proved scarcely ever. Does FL study improve one’s Eng- 
lish? Not necessarily, but it can if the FL teacher makes this 
an objective and goes about it with skill. Do children before 
10 learn an FL more easily, and with truer accent, than 
older children or adults? Look about you, dear scientifically- 
minded friends, and listen—if you are capable—to the 
bilingual prattle of millions of kids throughout the world, 
including those in more than 250 American communities. 


“Hollins Abroad” 


Worth watching, it’s an interesting variation on the 
now familiar Junior Year plan. Girls from Hollins College 
(Va.) will sail for France next February and return late in 
January 1956 (off season); they will live with French 
families and study at the Sorbonne; during the summer of 
1955 they will travel in 10 countries. All-inclusive cost: 


$2,570. Features: supervision by 2 or more members of the 
regular Hollins faculty, integration of the foreign study and 
the regular Hollins curriculum, possible postponement of 
work on the major until the second semester of the junior 
year, psychological testing of attitudes before and after the 
European experience. 


“‘Boom in Tongues” 


This was the caption of a 2-column, illustrated story in 
the 1 November issue of Newsweek (p. 69). We quote in 
part: “In the past two years, however, languages have been 
enjoying a renaissance. To the profession, the most hearten- 
ing of recent trends in the field has been the growing in- 
troduction of language courses to very young children on 


the grade-school level or even below it. Last week, an esti- 
mated 1,000 elementary schools in 40 states were teaching 
FLs to some 200,000 children. No less than 110 of the 
current programs have been launched in the last year. 
Results everywhere are almost uniformly successful... .” 


Foreign Children’s Books 


Selected, illustrated foreign children’s books can now be 
easily purchased by libraries and schools. Pass the news 
along to libraries and schools in your area. The plan making 
this possible was developed by the International Relations 
Committee (chairman, Maxine LaBounty, D. C. Public 
Library) of the American Library Association’s Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People. Many librarians 


have long sought ways of allowing American children to get 
acquainted with books read and loved by children of other 
countries, and they have now come up with a practical 
answer. 

The Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books (69-41 
Groton St., Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 75) makes 
available for purchase in the U. S. packages of such books 
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in several languages or in a single language. The three 
packages in mixed languages already available are priced 
at $10, $25, and $50. Each includes books in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian; the $25 package also includes books in 
Danish and Spanish; the $50 one, books in all these plus 
Norwegian, Polish, and Swedish. For $15 one may purchase 
a package in a single language (all the above, plus Dutch 
or Finnish). 

All books included in any package—and any substitu- 
tions which may have to be made—are carefully selected by 
members of the International Relations Committee of this 
ALA Division, librarians with extensive experience in selec- 
tion of children’s books in many languages. Each book is 
selected with library standards and needs in mind; illus- 
tration, design, and literary value are all considered. 

The ALA release (October) on this plan said in part: 
“The reasons for making foreign children’s books generally 
available for American children are several. The books add 
to knowledge and understanding of the nation whence they 
come. They increase acquaintance with the literature of the 
country represented. They help our boys and girls to recog- 
nize and appreciate the classics and other books we have 


borrowed from other nations through translation, and als 
to identify the universal stories, the folk stories especially. 
which are the common heritage of many nations. These at. 
tractive books are interesting to beginning students of 
language and, perhaps more important, they stimulate very 
young children and their older brothers and sisters to wish 
to learn languages. When a school or library is visited by 
adults who know one of the languages of the foreign books, 
children and teachers often share an unforgettable ¢. 
perience. Such a contact may be the beginning of reward. 
ing contacts with families and individuals of varying ng. 
tionality and culture backgrounds. . . . These books yj 
become a strengthening bond with other countries if they 
are used imaginatively and vigorously, worn out, discarded 
and replaced. It is hoped that 1955 will see a nucleus collec. 
tion of foreign children’s books in thousands of U. §, 
libraries and schools, and that every succeeding year will see 
an increasing number of outstanding foreign children’s 
books available to U. S. children.” 

We have a stake in this; let’s spread the word. Lists and 
additional data are available on request to the Package 
Library (address above). 


Fun and Fundamental 


Lillian S. Adams teaches French to sixth-graders in the 
Nathaniel White School, Cromwell, Conn. Said she in a 
four-column, illustrated article in the Hartford Courant 
Magazine for 3 October: “Would you be surprised to learn 
that the baby in your home can make all the sounds of the 
2,976 estimated world languages? (All that keeps him from 
speaking Hottentot or Bantu is, of course, your failure to 
respond to those particular verbal overtures.) And do you 
realize that by the time he reaches adolescence this fabulous 
facility for language will be largely lost? . . . How success- 
ful are children in learning an FL? Their competence can be 
quickly put to empirical proof. Try out a few French or 
Spanish (or Eskimo) phrases on your 3-year-old. His facile 
accuracy will amaze you. (Remember that he has a dual 
advantage over you: flexible speech organs, and freedom 
from self-consciousness.) Moreover, the tender-yeared 
learner—and probably he alone—has the prospect of com- 
ing to speak another language without accent. . . . It would 
be wasteful to attempt to teach algebra to the average 
10-year-old. It is equally wasteful to let pass untapped the 
time of optimum readiness for any desirable learning. . . . 
Experience has shown that even the child just beginning 
school has sufficient command of his own language to be 
able to handle another without complication. . . . The pos- 
sibilities for correlation with other areas of the curriculum 
are limited only by the imagination of the teacher. The FL 
teacher in the elementary school seems almost to have the 
brass ring on the educational merry-go-round. Motivation 
is practically made to order. . . . The teacher is harnessing 


to productive use a basic urge, and helping to develop a 
better-adjusted child into the bargain. If the pupil is a so- 
called ‘slow-learner’ (and the FL program should probably 
be for all the children), here is something for which nature 
has equipped him fully; success lies at the tip of his tongue. 
...If he is a gifted child—one of a priceless and often- 
forgotten minority—here is the sorely-needed enrichment 
for his program. In fact, the basic tenet of American educa- 
tion, that it shall be for the fullest possible development of 
every boy and girl, really demands that the linguistically- 
able child be given this opportunity at the time he can best 
profit by it. Suppose a few class members come from homes 
where another language is already spoken? These enviable 
individuals immediately acquire advanced status; they are 
one up on the rest of us! . . . Our failure to capitalize on the 
language facility of children is a woeful waste of human re- 
source. It is ironic that this immeasurable and irreparable 
loss exists side by side with this fact: Americans are feeling 
as never before the need for foreign tongues—Americat 
diplomats, businessmen, technical assistants, soldiers, and 
just plain Americans with full-blown cases of wanderlust. 
... FL study for grade school children cannot be written 
off as a fad or frill. It is in direct line with the commitments 
of American education: to the development of the child 1 
the one hand as a unique individual, and on the other as 
a future world citizen. And can acquiring a skill so funds- 
mental be fun? Ask any little linguist; or, better still, pay 4 
visit to his classroom.” 


Samstagschule 


G. Schulz-Behrend (Texas) advertised in an Austin 
newspaper for some 10-year-olds who wanted to spend an 
hour every Saturday learning to speak German. On 2 


October, the day of the first class meeting, about 125 
youngsters showed up, and the astonished instructor had 
to organize 5 sections and call on his colleagues for help. 
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THE MLA FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Workshops 


Planning (or thinking about planning) a workshop next 
summer on the teaching of FLs in elementary schools? 
Write to the “FLES Department,’’ MLA, for free, very 
specific, very practical suggestions on how to go about it. 


This extraordinary document gives the consensus of most 
of the directors of FLES workshops in the summer of 1954, 
and tells what mot to do as well as what to do. 


Educational Conferences 


Perhaps we should also remind you that the governors 
and chief state school officers of your state (and of the other 
47) are right now planning a state conference on education, 
in preparation for a White House Conference on Education 
to be held before 30 November 1955. President Eisenhower 
has called for “the most thorough, widespread and con- 
certed study that the American people have ever made of 
their educational problems.” Problems of higher education 
will be considered along with those of the primary and sec- 


ondary schools. Much emphasis will inevitably be given to 
the growing shortages of prepared teachers and physical 
facilities, but Secretary Hobby has also stressed the need 
for discussic2 of “the kind of education that should be 
provided to meet the needs of individuals in a free society” 
and “the importance of utilizing our best educational re- 
sources.” Did you attend, or are you planning to attend 
your state conference? Or are you content to have the im- 
portance of FL study ignored? 


Considerations for Initiating a Program of Modern FLs in an Elementary School 


Formulated by specialists in foreign languages and in 
elementary education at a conference of the Modern 
Language Association (6 Washington Square North, New 
York 3, N. Y.) 11-12 June 1954. The participants, who 
spoke for themselves and not for their organizations, were: 
Theodore Andersson, Yale Univ.; James T. Coleman, 
President, National Assn. of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification (Dept. of Education, Jackson, 
Miss.); Robert W. Eaves, Exec. Sec., Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA; Frances Hamilton, Exec. Sec., 
Assn. for Childhood Education International; Elizabeth 
Henson, President, National Council of State Consultants 
in Elementary Education (State Dept. of Education, Rich- 
mond 16, Va.); Robert R. Leeper, Assoc. Sec., Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA; Victoria 
Lyles, Director of Elementary and Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, York, Pa.; Helen K. Mackintosh, Assoc. Chief, Ele- 
mentary Schools Section, USOE; Margit MacRae, Super- 
visor of Spanish, San Diego Elementary Schools; Carlos 
Rivera, Supervisor of Spanish, El Paso Elementary Schools; 
President Q. A. W. Rohrbach, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. (representing American Assn. of Colleges 
for Teacher Education); William E. Young, Director of 
Elementary Education, New York State Education Dept., 
Albany (representing the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers). 


1. What are the proposed program’s real values, im- 
mediate and long-range? 


2. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


How will the program contribute to the specific and 
total needs of (a) the children and (b) the com- 
munity? 


. Should all or only part of the children be involved in 


the program? 


. How should community groups and individuals be 


involved in planning the program: children, parents, 
school board, administration, supervisory staff, 
teachers, specialists in the field? 


. Can the present school program be modified to in- 


clude the new program? 


. Should this program have priority over other new 


programs under consideration? 


. Will the new program be recognized as an integral 


part of the school program, and how will it be in- 
tegrated? 


. Is leadership available in the school or the com- 


munity to help establish the new program? Are 
personnel available to maintain it? 

Where can administrators find information on 
similar programs in other schools? 

What advice and guidance can be obtained from 
agencies, institutions, national organizations, and 
individuals outside the local school system? 

Will the new program involve additional school 
funds? If so, will they be available? 

Can provisions be made for a continuous evaluation 
of the new program? 





American Doctoral Degrees Granted in the Field 
of Modern Languages in 1953-1954 


Name Major Field 

Brown University 
Aron David Kossoff Romance 
Languages 

Bryn Mawr College 
France Fauny-Anders French 


Literature 


French 
Literature 
Germanic Phi- 
lology and 
German Lit- 

erature 


Mary Camilla Hoy 


Celia Z. Elkin 


University of California at Berkeley 


Caroline H. Henningsen German 


German 
German 


Roger A. Nicholls 
Leroy R. Shaw 
Terrence H. Wilbur German 
Emma W. Johnson Linguistics 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Alice Cohn Hanberg Germanic Lan- 
guages 
The Catholic University of America 
Sr. Luch Tinsley French 


Sr. M. Francine Zeller French 


Sr. Charlies Marie Neat German 


Sr. Albert Cecile Coutu Spanish 
University of Chicago 
Jean Robert Beck Germanic Lan- 
guage and 
Literature 
Germanic Lan- 
guage and 
Literature 
Spanish 


Herbert Lederer 


Homero Castillo 
University of Cincinnati 
Charles Weber 
University of Colorado 
Laszlo Borbas 


German 


French 


Title of Thesis 


The Poetic Vocabulary of Fernando de Herrera 


Les Théatres du Cartel. Le Précurseur; les Ani- 
mateurs (1913-1939) : Etude Bibliographique et 
Répertoire 

The Relation of the Notes de Voyage to Salammbé 
and Hérodias 

Eine Semantische Untersuchung des Gotischen 
und andrer Germanischer Dialekte im Sinnbe- 
zirk des Verstandes 


The East Frisian Dialect of Point Pleasant, Sacra- 
mento County, California 

Early Thomas Mann and Nietzsche 

The Concept of “Kulturliige” in Hauptmann’s 
Early Work 

A Study of the Magical Vocabulary of Common 
Germanic 

Studies in East Armenian Grammar 


The Humanism of Jakob Wasserman 


The French Expressions of Spirituality and Devo- 
tion: A Semantic Study 

New Aspects of Style in the Maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld 

German Literature and Literary Criticism as Re- 
flected in the German Catholic Magazine, Liter- 
arischer Handweiser, From 1861 to 1931 

Hispanism in France from Morel-Fatio to the 
Present (Circa 1875-1950) 


Goethe and The Travel Literature of Jungdeutsch- 
land 


The Problems of Ethics in the Works of Arthur 
Schnitzler 


Mariano Latorre, cuentista y novelista de Chile 
The Incunabula in the German Language 


The Fate of Individualism in the French Novel of 
1945-1950 


100 


Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 


June 5, 1954 


June 1, 1954 


June 1, 1954 


June 1, 1954 


June, 1954 


Sept., 1953 
June, 1954 


Jan., 1954 
Jan., 1954 


Jan. 28, 1954 


Feb., 1954 
June, 1954 


June, 1954 


June, 1954 


Aug., 1953 


Aug., 1953 


Aug., 1953 
June 4, 1954 


Aug. 26, 1953 





AMERICAN DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1953-54 


Name 


Robert Lee Morgenroth 


Raymond Lawrence Moloney 


Columbia University 
Elizabeth Czoniczer 


Lorrie V. Fabbricante 


Alba-Marie Fazia 
Simone M. Forasté 


Naomi M. Garrett 
David I. Grossvogel 


Robert Emmett Jones 
Lothar Kahn 

Paul Hugo Meyer 
Daniel Penham 


Frieda N. Politzer 


Olga Marie Ragusa 
Milton F. Seiden 

Samuel Emlen Stokes, Jr. 
Renée Waldinger 


Wm. Harrington Clark, Jr. 


George E. Condoyannis 
Walter H. Sokel 

Pauline J. Steiner 

Guy Stern 


Edmund E. Tolk 
Florindo V. Cerreta 


John Charles Nelson 
Ralph P. De Gorog 
Richard McMahon Powell 


Edgar H. Lehrman 
George S. N. Luckyj 


Donald W. Bleznick 
Daniel N. Cardenas 
Rogelio A. Casas 

Ernesto DaCal 

Leonardo C. De Morelos 
Joaquina Navarro 


Kessel Schwartz 
Conchita Hassell Winn 


Major Field 


French 
Spanish 
French 
French 


French 
French 


French 
French 


French 
French 
French 
French 


French 


French 
French 
French 
French 


German 
German 
German 
German 


German 


German 
Italian 
Italian 


Romance 


Romance 
Philology 

Slavic 

Slavic 


Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 


Title of Thesis 


The Family in the French Tiieater in the Be- 
tween-The-Wars Period 
Unamuno, Creator and Re-creator of Books 


Quelques antécédents d’A La Recherche du temps 
perdu 

J. H. Rosny ainé and his Novels: Social, Analyti- 
cal, and Prehistorical 

Luigi Pirandello and Jean Anouilh 

A Portrait of Man in the Novels of Georges Du- 
hamel 

The Renaissance of Haitian Poetry 

Two Farce Authors: Fernand Crommelynck and 
Michel de Ghelderode 

The Exile Hero in Contemporary French Drama 

The “Méthode Lanson” 

Hume in 18th Century France 

Critical Edition of De Transitu Hellenismi ad 
Christianismum by Guillaume Budé 

A Study of Dialectization in 8th Century Italian 
Vulgar Latin Documents 

Mallarmé’s Italy 

The Protagonists in Diderot’s Neveu de Rameau 

Julian Green and the Thorn of Puritanism 

Voltaire and Reform in the Light of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man 

Christoph Martin Wieland and the Legacy of 
Greece 

The German American Belletristic Prose Narra- 
tive, 1850-1914 

Expressionism in German Literature 

Isolde Kurz and the Spirit of Hellas 

Fielding, Wieland, and Goethe: A Study in the 
Development of the Novel 

The Periodization of German Literature 

Allesandro Piccolomini: A Study of his Life and 
Poetic Theory 

Giordano Bruno’s Erioca Furori and Renaissance 
Love Theory 

The Scandinavian Element in French and Nor- 
man 

Syncope and Like Phenomena in Italian 


Soviet Shakespeare Appreciation, 1917-1952 

Soviet Ukrainian Literature. A Study in Literary 
Politics, 1917-1934 

The Life and Works of Fadrique Furio Ceriol, Po- 
litical Thinker of 16th Century Spain 

E] espafiol de Jalisco. A Contribution to Spanish- 
American Linguistic Geography 

Joan Maragall: Catalonian Poet 

Lengua y Estilo de Ecga de Queiroz 

Luiz Gonz4lez Obreg6n, Chronicler of Colonial 
Mexico 

The Mexican Realistic Novel 

The Contemporary Social Novel of Ecuador 

The Historical Tale in Spanish Literature 
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Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 
Aug. 25, 1954 
Aug. 25, 1954 
Apr. 6, 1954 
June 4, 1953 


May 19, 1954 
Mar. 2, 1954 


Apr. 15, 1954 
June 1, 1954 


June 1, 1954 
Mar. 30, 1954 
Feb. 24, 1954 
June 14, 1954 
June 1, 1954 
June 1, 1954 
June 1, 1954 
Apr. 27, 1954 
Jul. 13, 1953 
Feb. 19, 1954 
June 30, 1953 
Oct. 5, 1953 
June 15, 1953 
Feb. 8, 1954 


May 4, 1954 
May 20, 1954 


June 7, 1954 
June 23, 1954 
June 8, 1954 


Feb. 19, 1954 
Dec. 30, 1953 


May 11, 1954 
July 16, 1953 
May 26, 1954 
Mar. 31, 1954 
Feb. 19, 1954 
June 1, 1954 


July 13, 1953 
Dec. 17, 1953 





AMERICAN DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1953-54 


Name Major Field 

George Washingion University 
James Cecil King Germanic Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 
(Philology) 

Romance Liter- 
atures and 
Languages 


Lloyd William Buhrman 


Harvard University 
Howard Curtis Bennett, Jr. Comparative 
Literature 
Comparative 
Literature 
Comparative 
Literature 
Comparative 
Literature 
Comparative 
Literature 
German 
Linguistics 


John Codman Fiske 
Frederick William Locke 
Irving Joseph Massey 
Ralph Eugene Matlaw 


Paul Kurt Ackermann 
Eric Pratt Hamp 


Linguistics 
Romance 

Languages 
Slavic 


George Peter Springer 
Alfred Hower 


Clayton Leroy Dawson 


Slavic 


Harold Leonard Klagstad 


Edward Stankiewicz Slavic 
University of Illinois 


Thomas Edwin Comfort French 


Robert Speigel Sears German 
Indiana University 
Ulrich Werner Weisstein Comparative 
Literature 


Dov Neuman Folklore 


Title of Thesis 


Two Dualisms in the Syntax of Notker Teutoni- 
cus 


A Presentation and Analysis of the Works of Ben- 
jamin Valiotton, a French-Swiss Author from 
the Canton of Vaud 


The Chronology of Pindar’s Persian War and Si- 
cilian Odes 
American Classics in Soviet Criticism 


La Queste Del Saint Graal: a Structural Analysis 
Alfred de Vigny and Anti-Romanticism 
The Composition of Turgenev’s Novels 


René Schickele: A Critical Study 

Vaccarizzo Albanese Phonology: the Sound-Sys- 
tem of a Calabro-Albanian Dialect 

Soviet Linguistic Theory 

Hipélito da Costa and Luso-Brazilian Journalism 
in Exile: London, 1808-1822 

The Derivational Suffixes of the Russian Substan- 
tive: a Synchronic Study 

Vowel-Zero Alternations in Contemporary Stand- 
ard Russian 

The Declension and Gradation of Substantives in 
Contemporary Standard Russian 


The Charroi de Nimes, an Old French Chanson de 
Geste Edited from the Manuscript of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer 

Syntactical Studies in Heinrich Mann 


Studies in the Libretto: Otello, Der Rosenkavalier. 
Prologomena to a Poetics of Opera 
Motif-Index of Talmudic-Midrashic Literature 


This thesis was included due to its obvious interest for the field of languages. 


Gustav Adolf Konitzky German 


Linguistics 
Speech 


Walburga von Raffler 
Margaret Hershey Young 


Mensch und Verantwortung in den Romanen 
Werner Bergengruens 

Studies in Italian-English Bilingualism 

Japanese Kabuki Drama: The History and Mean- 
ing of the Essential Elements of Its Theatre Art 
Form 


This thesis was included due to its obvious interest for the field of languages. 


State University of Iowa 
Jacqueline Ragner French 


Coleman R. Jeffers Spanish 

Johns Hopkins University 
Eva M. Merrett 
Thomas Perry Thornton 


German 
German 


L’Art de la phrase dans les Réveries du promeneur 
solitaire de Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

Medievalisms in the Writings of the Spanish Ro- 
manticists 


Childhood and Youth in Theodor Storm’s Works 
Die Schreibgewohnheiten Hans Rieds im’Amra- 
ser Heldenbuch 


Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 


June 9, 1954 


Nov. 11, 1953 


June, 1954 
Mar., 1954 
Mar., 1954 
June, 1954 
June, 1954 


Mar., 1954 
June, 1954 


June, 1954 
June, 1954 


June, 1954 
June, 1954 


June, 1954 


Feb., 1954 


June, 1954 
June, 1954 
June, 1954 
June, 1954 


Sept., 1953 
Feb., 1954 


June 11, 1954 


June 11, 1954 


June 8, 1954 





AMERICAN DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1953-54 


Name 


Michael Richard Campo 
University of Kansas 

William Thomas Belt 
Laval University 

Révérend Frére Hubert 


University of Maryland 
Eitel Wolf Dobert 


Alfred W. Becker 


University of Michigan 
Joseph Adam Fihn 


John Joseph Gumperz 


Richard Montgomery Thurber 


Henry Charles Schwartz 

Claude Lyle Hulet 

Allen Whitmarsh Phillips 
University of Minnesota 

Helen Nahas 

Ivar Vidrik Ivask 

Antonio Hadad Obaid 

Charles Dunton Watland 
University of Missouri 

Cecil Don McVicker 
University of Nebraska 

Arnolds Grava 
University of New Mexico 

Charles William Matlack 

William Whatley Moseley 
New York University 

Albert Harry Berrian 

Alda Maria Pizzinger 

Henry Regensteiner 
University of North Carolina 

Alex Corriere 


Edward B. Hamer 


James S. Patty 


Major Field 


Romance Lan- 
guages 


Spanish 


French 


German 


Spanish 


German 

German 

German 

Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 

Spanish 

Spanish 


French 


German 
Spanish 
Spanish 
French 
Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 
Spanish 
Spanish 
French 
French 


German 


Title of Thesis 


The Influence of Luigi Pirandello on the Italian 
Dramatic Literature 


Social Pathology in the Novels of Galdés 


Le Probléme géographique de l’hiver dans les Can- 
tons de |’Est 


Die Schriften der deutsch-amerikanischen Ach- 
tundvierziger 

Man and His Circumstance in the Works of Ga- 
briel Mir6 


An Analysis of Character Types in the Narratives 
of Gertrud von le Fort 

The Swabian Dialect of Washtenaw County, 
Michigan 

The Cultural Thought of Karl Emil Franzos 

Gabriel Mir6é (1879-1930): A Thematic Analysis 
of the Secular Works 


Carlos Guido y Spano y su tiempo 
Anilisis estético de la obra poética de Ramén Lé- 
pez Velarde 


Etude de Ja femme dans la littérature existentielle 
francaise: Jean-Paul Sartre et Simone de Beau- 
voir 

Hofmannsthal als Kritiker der deutschen Litera- 
tur 

El] Quijote en los Episodios Nacionales de Pérez 
Galdés 

The Literary Education of Rubén Dario 


Foods and Stimulants in the Writings of Honoré 
de Balzac 


The Metaphysical Aspect of Evil in the Literary 
Work of Charles Baudelaire and Edgar Allen 
Poe 


Leopoldo Alas and Naturalism in the Spanish 
Novel, 1881-1892 

An Etymological Vocabulary of the Spanish in the 
Works of Gil Vicente 


Stendhal and the Ideologues 

The Relationship between Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
and His Publishers 

Die Bedeutung der Romane Alfred Déblins von 
Die drei Spriinge des Wanglun bis Berlin Alex- 
ander platz 


French Tragedy, 1800-1850 

Mythological Themes from Sophocles’ Tragedies 
in Contemporary French Tragedy 

Baudelaire and Religion 


Date of 


Receiving 


Degree 


Tune 8, 1954 


June, 1954 


103 


June 11, 1954 


June 5, 1954 


June 5, 1954 


June, 1954 
Feb., 1954 
June, 1954 
June, 1954 


June, 1954 
Feb., 1954 


June 12, 1954 


Dec. 17, 1953 


Aug. 20, 1953 


June 16, 1953 


July 31, 1953 


June, 1954 


June 10, 1954 


June 10, 1954 


June, 1954 
Feb., 1954 


June, 1954 


June, 1954 
June, 1954 


Aug., 1953 





AMERICAN DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1953-54 


Name 


John Aiken Moore 

Pedro N. Trakas 
Northwestern University 

Louis-Philippe Cormier 


Ohio State University 
Alvis Avelino Dunson 


University of Ottawa 
Br. Lévis Fortier 
Pennsylvania State University 
Irving Paul Rothberg 


University of Pennsylvania 
Richard C. Clark 


Niels T. Kjelds 
Alfred G. Steer 
Morton Benson 
John L. Keynes 
University of Pittsburgh 
Francesca Maria Colecchia 


Princeton University 
Manuel Duran 


Henry John Fitzell 
Serge Sobolevitch 
Radcliffe College 


Mary Catherine Davis 


University of Southern California 
Franz Darvas 
Ira David Dudley, Jr. 
Rodger Miles Lydon 


Alexander Kosloff 
Sydney Jackson Ruffner 


Stanford University 
Gerard Raymond Tougas 


Vernon Lockwood Anderson 


Charles Lindsey Adams 


Major Field 


Spanish 
Spanish 


French 


German 


French 


Romance 
Languages 


Germanics 


Germanics 
Germanics 


Slavic and Bal- 


tic 


Slavic and Bal- 


tic 


Spanish 


Modern Lan- 


guages 
Modern Lan- 


guages 
Modern Lan- 


guages 


Germanic Lan- 


guages and 
Literatures 


French 
French 


German 
Spanish 
Spanish 
French 

German 


Spanish 


Title of Thesis 


The Imitation of Christ and Fray Luis de Granada, 
A Broadening of Prospective 
The Life and Works of Alfonso Hernandez Caté 


An Edition of the Middle French Prose Romance, 
Gilles de Chyn 


A Check List of German Newspapers in Missouri 
up to 1940 


Le Message poétique de Saint-Denys-Garneau 


The Greek Anthology in Spanish Poetry: 1500- 
1700 


The Present State of Dutch Dialect Studies in the 
Netherlands and Belgium 

Suffixal Word Derivation in New Danish 

The Forms and Function of the Family in Goethe’s 
Campagne in Frankreich and Belagerung von 
Mainz 

The Developr: ent of Predicate Adjective Usage in 
Russian Literary Prose from Puskin On 

Ivan Ivanovic Panaev: A Literary Figure from 
the Background of 19th Century Russian Liter- 
ature 


The Treatment of Women in the Theater of Fred- 
erico Garcfa Lorca 


Motivacién y valor de la expresié6n literaria en 
Quevedo 

The Figure of the Hermit in German Literature 
from Lessing to Eichendorff 

L’Emploi de la mythologie classique dans le théa- 
tre francais de 1870 4 1950 


Bourgeois and Courtly Elements in Eleanor of 
Tyrol’s Pontus und Sidonia 


Chevreau’s Coriolan. A Critical Edition 

The Concept of Love in the Dramatic Works of 
Jean Rotrou 

Some Reactions of Nazism and the War in Post- 
War German Drama and Lyric Poetry 

Los Cuentos de Manuel Gutférrez Najera 

The American Theme in Selected Dramas of the 
Golden Age 


Marcel Proust: Aspects of Anglo-American Criti- 
cism 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca: A Comparative Study 

Traditional and Novelesque Elements in the De- 
velopment of Plot in the Dated Plays of Lope 
de Vega 


Date of 

Receiving 
Degree 
June, 1954 
June, 1954 


June, 1954 


June 11, 1954 


June, 1954 


June 7, 1954 


Feb., 1954 
Feb., 1954 
June, 1954 
June, 1954 


Feb., 1954 


June, 1954 


Oct. 22, 1953 
June 14, 1954 


Jan. 14, 1954 


June, 1954 


1954 
1954 


1954 
1954 
1954 
Jan. 8, 1954 


Jan. 8, 1954 


June 13, 1954 








te of 
iving 


, 1954 


54 
1954 
54 
54 


954 


954 


954 


, 1953 
., 1954 


, 1954 


954 


1954 


, 1954 








Name 


Harold Lowe Dowdle 
Francis Xavier Maggipinto 


University of Texas 
Alvin Duvall Jett, Jr. 


Eugene Elliott Reed 


Elizabeth Buckingham 


University of Toronto 
John Allingham Walker 
Therese Marie Rice 
Julius Arthur Molinaro 


Tulane University 
William Arthur Hunter 


Robert Lewis Tappan 


University of Virginia 
Mary Virginia Allen 
Emmett Harvey Anderson, Jr. 


Washington University 
Herbert S. Gershman 


Ralph Benjamin Brundrett 
University of Washington 

Egon Schwarz 

Rodolfo Cardona 

John Francis Lynch 
University of Wisconsin 

A Scott Bates 


Bjarne E. Ulvestad 


Yale University 
Ralph W. B. Freedman 


Major Field 


Spanish 
Spanish 


German (Liter- 
ature), Ger- 
manic Philol- 
ogy, English 
Literature 

German, Eng- 
lish, and Ger- 
manic Philol- 
ogy 

Spanish, French 
and Romance 
Linguistics 


French Lan- 
guage and 
Literature 

Romance 
Philology 

Spanish Litera- 
ture and Lan- 
guage 


Spanish 


Spanish 


French 
French 
French-Spanish 
German 
Germanics 
Romance 
Languages 
Romance 
Languages 


French 
German 


Comparative 
Literature 


AMERICAN DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1953-54 


Title of Thesis 


The Humanitarianism of Gaspar Melchor de Jo- 
vellanos 
Naturalism in the Mexican Novel 


A Stylistic Study of the Lyric of Georg Trakl 


The Union of the Arts in the German Romantic 
Novel 


La Perfecta Senora: A Dialogue of the Seventeenth 
Century Edited from the Original Manuscript 
with a Survey of the Dialogue in Spanish Liter- 
ature to 1700 


The Life and Work of Octave Mirbeau (1848- 
1917) 


A Study of Froissart’s Méliador 


Angelica and Medoro: The Development of a Mo- 
tif from the Renaissance to the Baroque 


An Edition and Translation of a Nahuatl Version 
of the Calderonian Auto Sacramental, El gran 
teatro del mundo 

Estudio lexicogréfico del Poema de Fernén Gon- 
zdlez con un indice completo de las frecuencias 
de los vocablos 


The Literary Craftsmanship of Marie de France 
Appraisal of American Life by French Travelers, 
1860-1914 


The Critical Reaction to Rimbaud’s Une Saison 
en Enfer 
Franz Grillparzer and Living Tradition 


Rationalism and Irrationalism in Lichtenberg as 
Seen in His Attitude Toward National and Ra- 
cial Problems 

Ramén Gémez de la Serna, a Study of His Works 
and Personality 

Concepts of the Indian and Colonial Society in 
Spanish Writers on Guatemala: 1520-1620 


The Esthetics of Guillaume Apollinaire 
Indirect Discourse in Modern German—A Struc- 
tural Analysis 


The Lyrical Novel in Contemporary European 
Literature 
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Date of 
Receiving 
Degree 
June 13, 1954 


Oct. 2, 1953 


May, 1954 


May, 1954 


May, 1954 


May 28, 1954 


May 28, 1954 


May 28, 1954 


June 1, 1954 


June 1, 1954 


June 14, 1954 
June 14, 1954 


Aug. 28, 1953 
June 9, 1954 


June, 1954 


Dec., 1953 


Dec., 1953 


June, 1954 
June, 1954 


June 7, 1954 


AMERICAN DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1953-54 


Name 


Melvin J. Friedman 


John P. Couch 
Raymond D. Giraud 


Rosette Lamont 
Maurice A. F. Lecuyer 
Edward P. Morris 
Geroge R. Raymond 


Armand A. Renaud 
Louis R. Rossi 


James M. Stephens, Jr. 
George C. Buck 
Christoph E. Schweitzer 
Henry L. Tapp 

Amos L. Willson, Jr. 


Richard B. Noss 


Laurence C. Thompson, Jr. 


James O’Hi Crosby 
William M. Whitby 


Major Field 


Comparative 
Literature 

French 

French 


French 
French 
French 
French 


French 
French 


French 
German 
German 


German 
German 
Linguistics 
Linguistics 


Spanish 
Spanish 


Title of Thesis 


Stream of Consciousness in the Modern Novel 


George Eliot in France 

Writers, their Heroes and the Bourgeois Public in 
the Nineteenth Century 

The Hamlet Myth in French Symbolism 

Balzac et Rabelais 

Nerval, A Masque of Dreams, Aurelia 

The Reaction Against Science in the French Novel 
of the 1880’s 

La Littérature et la vie en 1662 

The Commentary of Benvenuto Da Imola to the 
Divine Comedy 

A Structural Analysis of Rhodanian Speech 

Goethe and his Stowaways 

Spanien in der deutschen Literatur des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts 

The Use of Imagery in the Works of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach 

The Mythical Image of India in Early German 
Romanticism 

An Outline of Siamese Grammar 

A Grammar of Spoken South Vietnamese 

Quevedo in Italy 

Structural Symbolism in Two Plays of Pedro 
Calderén de la Barca 


Date of 

Receiving 
Degree 

June 7, 1954 


June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 


June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 


June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 


June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 


June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 


June 7, 1954 
June 7, 1954 


Compiled by 
Wma. MARION MILLER 





Audio-Visual Ads 





FADC to REPRESENT CODIC Fitms 


A recently signed accord between CODIC, 
important group of French documentary pro- 
ducers and the Franco-American Audio-Visual 
Distribution Center, a cultural non-profit or- 
ganization devoted to the wider dissemination 
of audiovisual materials dealing with France, 
will make available for the first time in Amer- 
ica an expanding collection of films on French 
life and culture. FADC has been selected by 
CODIC as its representative in the U. S. for 
the sale of prints in the 16mm educational 
field, most of them with French soundtrack, in 
recognition of FADC’s long and fruitful efforts 
on behalf of French cultural films. 

The preliminary group of films now ready for 
release has been chosen from among CODIC’s 
many titles by the Teacher Advisory Commit- 
tee of FADC after consideration of requests 
from teachers of French and social studies in 
U.S. schools and colleges. Many of these films 
are already in use here through FADC’s sub- 
scription library. However, this is the first time 
that these titles have been made available for 
purchase and regular rental in the U. S. 


New FADC Fiims 


“Saint Veran,” 15 min. Life in a little Alpine 
village, summer and winter. ‘Versailles et ses 
Fantomes,” French or English soundtrack. 15 
_ min. The Palace of Versailles; evocation of 
_ Louis XIV, XV, and XVI, and the court figures 
of their time. “Vieilles palaces de Paris,” 20 
| min. The history of some of the famous squares 
of Paris, (Franco-American Audio-Visual Dis- 
= Center, Inc., 972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
1.) 

TEACHING FRENCH 


“French Through Pictures” is a film based on 
the well-known manual by the same name, 
which in turn is based on English Through Pic- 
‘ures. The Spanish companion of this series was 
reviewed in the MLJ for January, 1952. 
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“French Through Pictures” includes 24 individ- 
ual lesson film-loops, cartridged for continuous 
projection, magazine and adapter arm which 
permit any standard machine to be used for 
continuous projection. Correlated workbooks 
provide reading and writing problems. Pro- 
duced by Language Research Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., and distributed by Seminar Films, Inc., 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN FILMS 


“Traveller’s Checques,” 14 min. Color, in 
French or English. Produced by Crawley 
Films for the Canadian government Travel 
Bureau, and distributed by the National Film 
Board, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. Covers 
the importance of the tourist industry to Can- 
ada. ‘‘La Neige a Niegé” 3 min. A French-lan- 
guage film on Soir d’hiver by the French- 
Canadian poet, Emile Nelligan. Against a 
background of winter scenes symbolically sug- 
gesting the mood of the poem, Robert Gadouas 
reads the lines that express the poet’s melan- 
choly and despair. (National Film Board.) 
“‘French-Canada—1534-1848” 13 min. Sale: 
$60. A history of French Canada told largely 
through artists’ representations of the period. 
Historical events are presented in tableau form, 
with sound effects added. We see the landing of 
Jacques Cartier in 1534, the role of Champlain 
in the early history of discovery, the warfare 
between Indian tribes and white men, the bat- 
tles between the French and the British, ending 
on the Plains of Abraham, and finally the new 
life of French settlers after peace had returned 
to the new World. (National Film Board.) 


New Fiims on LATIN AMERICA 
Honduras: 


“Silver Mountain Country—Honduras,” 11 
min. Sale: $27. Way of Life Series. E] Rosario 
silver mine in operation over fifty years sup- 
port 1% of population. Company supplies 
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schools, medical attention, etc. (Library Films, 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19.) 


Guatemala: 


“Story of Juan Mateo,” 1952, 29 min. B & 
W: $40; Color, 33 min.: $155. Sponsored by the 
Maryknoll Fathers. Loaned free to educational 
and church groups. Filmed in the highlands of 
Guatemala. Produced by World Horizon Films. 
The father of an Indian boy forbids his family 
to have anything to do with the American 
padre who comes to the village. Later the near 
death of his boy from a scorpion bite makes the 
father realize that though the white man did 
destroy a civilization, he did bring certain 
benefits in return. (Maryknoll Bookshelf, Mary- 
knoll, N. Y.) 


Peru: 


‘‘Adan of the Andes,” 1953, 30 min. B & W: 
$40; Color, 31 min.: $155. Same features for 
loaning as above film. Filmed in Peru against 
Andean backgrounds. Tells the story of a 
Peruvian Indian boy’s desire to get more edu- 
cation to help his people, and depicts the 
natural and archaeological wonders during his 
trip over the Andes. (Maryknoll Bookshelf.) 


Guam: 


“Guam,” 10 min. Sale: B & W $19.75; Color: 
$85. A pre-World War II film, produced by 
Crystal Pictures. Available with either English 
or Spanish narration. Pictures the life and cus- 
toms of the people of Guam. (Library Films, 
Inc. 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19.) 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


France: 
“French Cathedrals,” 1952, 31 frames, $3. 


Script available. Captions. Illustrates the B 
Romanesque, Gothic, Classic and Modem 
architectural periods of cathedrals in France. 
(Visual Education Consultants, 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin.) 


Germany: 


Filmstrips About Germany, 77 strips, the 
best collection in this country. On various sec. 
tions and cities in Germany, German history, 
industries and handicrafts. Also famous (er. 
mans in science, art, literature, music, ¢tc, 
(Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest. 
nut St., Phila. 6.) 


Latin America: 


“A Trip to Latin America,” 1952, 21 frames, 
$3. Script available. Captions. A trip by British 
Overseas Airlines. Includes scenes of Panama, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and Brasil 
(Visual Education Consultants.) 

“Latin America. Continent of Contrast,” 
76 frames, $4. Produced by Ruth Lister. 
Script available. Various scenes of Colombia, F 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, with some emphasis 
on Protestant missionary activities in these f 


countries. (Schauffler College of Religious anf 


Social Work, 5115 Fowler Ave., S. E. Cleveland & 
27, Ohio.) 


Puerto Rico: 


“Discovery in Puerto Rico,” 1952, 73 frames, F 
Color: $15. Rental: $3. Disc recording, 78 rpm, f- 
18 minutes, and script available. Tells the story ‘ 
of a young engineer who discovers the work ff 
his church in Puerto Rico. (United Christian —” 
Missionary Society, Missions Bldg., 222 5 
Downey Ave., Indianapolis, 7 Indiana.) 

Jost SANcHEZ 
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Book Reviews 





AvERBACH, ErRIcH, Mimesis. Translated by 
Willard R. Trask. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1953; pp. 563. Price, $7.50. 


Very soon after its first appearance in 1946, the original 
German version of this book attracted considerable atten- 
tio and was hailed as a masterpiece of textual interpreta- 
tion. The Princeton University Press and the Bollingen 
Fund certainly deserve credit for making it now available 
to readers of English in W. R. Trask’s capable translation. 

The book is composed of twenty essays loosely held 
together by the underlying theme described in the sub- 
title: The Representation of Reality in Western Litera- 
ture. In most of the essays Professor Auerbach follows ap- 
proximately the same method: he first quotes a passage, 
of about one or two pages in length, in its original form, 
adding wherever required a translation, and then expatiat- 
ing freely on a relatively small number of characteristics 
as exemplified by the chosen selection. Seldom only will he 
give a close stylistic analysis, in the proper meaning of the 


_ word, and pay careful attention to all or most of the aspects 


ofiered by the passage concerned. In these interpretations, 
the emphasis is laid not on aesthetic or structural princi- 


_ ples, but on historical, sociological and ideological patterns. 
' (The chief intellectual lodestars vhich determine Prof. 
_ Auerbach’s course are Hegel and Taine.) Thus he gives us 


not so much “stylistic” interpretations, but rather analyses 
of his various authors’ basic attitudes towards “reality.” 
This is often coupled with broad and sweeping generaliza- 
tions concerning the period in question. 

The quotations with which the essays as a rule open are 
taken from a wide range of narrative and dramatic works 


_ (none from lyrical poetry) while most of them come from 
5 Prof. Auerbach’s field of specialization, the Romance 
' literatures. The arrangement of the essays is chronological: 
‘ 1. Homer’s Odyssey, 2. Petronius’ Satyricon, 3. Ammianus 
| Marcellinus’ History, 4. Gregory of Tours’ History of ihe 
_ Franks, 5. the Chanson de Roland, 6. Chrétien des Troyes’ 
' Yoain, 7. the Mystére d’Adam, 8. Dante’s Divine Comedy, 


9. Boccaccio’s Decameron, 10. Antoine de la Sale’s Récon- 
fort, 11, Rabelais’ Gargantua, 12. Montaigne’s Essays, 13. 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV, 14. Cervantes’ Don Quijote, 15. 


_ [a Bruyére’s Caractéres, 16. Prévost’s Manon Lescaut, 17. 


Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, 18. Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le 
Noir, 19. the Goncourts’ Germinie Lacerteux, 20. Virginia 
Woolf's To the Lighthouse. It must be noted, however, 
that within each essay usually one or two additional quo- 
‘ations from other comparable works are offered and com- 
mented upon, for instance from Tacitus and the New Testa- 


vee in chapter two which takes the Petronius text as its 
Starting point. 


The pitfalls of this method of interpretation—primarily 


4 & use of relatively short, subjectively selected and 
4 culled” passages instead of complete works—are obvious. 





They would render this method extremely dangerous in the 
hands of anyone possessing less skill, sensitivity, tact and 
erudition than Erich Auerbach. Who reads his twenty 
essays in their present form, will probably feel that not all 
of them are equally successful; he may be shocked here or 
there by a patent error concerning some less significant 
detail, and he might wonder why it is that Prof. Auerbach 
becomes less convincing the more he gets into the period 
known as realism in the history of literature. But no one 
will read any of these essays without being constantly stim- 
ulated, without obtaining new insights and without being 
challenged to question his own opinions and methods of 
interpretation. Therefore this book should definitely be 
put on the “required reading” list for anybody who teaches 
or wishes to teach literature in any field. 

The excellent material appearance of the book should 
not pass unmentioned; compositors, proofreaders and 
printers have obviously given it their special consideration. 
In spite of the many foreign quotations and names, no dis- 
figuring typographical errors were noted by this observer; 
however, in a future edition—of which it is hoped there will 
be quite a few—some small errors (on pp. 180, 9; 187, 34; 
22, 27; 422, 28; 515, 30; 563, 1) should be corrected. 

Harry BERGHOLZ 

University of Michigan 


PoLLtock, THOMAS CLARK AND CARGILL, OSCAR, 
Thomas Wolfe at Washington Square, New 
York University Press, 1954. Pp. 163. $7.50; 
The Correspondence of Thomas Wolfe and 
Homer Andrew Watt, edited by Oscar Cargill 
and Thomas Clark Pollock, New York 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 53. $2.50. 


The tumultuous stormy years between 1924-30 which 
Thomas Wolfe spent in New York City as an English in- 
structor at the Washington Square College of New York 
University, were’ perhaps the most crucial in his life be- 
cause they comprised the most formative and experience 
laden period in the career of the great writer, who accord- 
ing to Clifton Fadiman, possessed the greatest command of 
the English language of any contemporary author. It was 
during these years that Wolfe’s first novel Look Homeward 
Angel was conceived, written, published and accepted. The 
books under review are a record of these years, the data for 
which was gleaned from Wolfe’s correspondence with the 
late Professor Homer A. Watt, then head of the English 
Department at Washington Square College, the reminis- 
cences of several of Wolfe’s colleagues and students; as 
well as some biographical facts culled from Of Time and the 
River. 

The scholarly editors have succeeded in producing two 
very readable and illuminating volumes which present an 
objective and revealing portrait of both the virtues and the 
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failings of the great artist. These books contribute to a 
better understanding of the complexities and perhaps com- 
plexes in Wolfe’s personality, and they should therefore 
be of interest to the students of Wolfe as well as to his wide 
audience of readers and admirers. 

We see in the pages of these volumes the dilemma of 
Wolfe’s life. The School of Utility Culture (?) as Wolfe 
dubs Washington Square College in his writing, sustained 
him during his needy days; it was there that Wolfe met 
Watt and his other generous friends, who recognized his 
talent and helped him in so many ways—yet instead of ex- 
pressing his appreciation for this institution, he reviles it. 
His students, a large portion of whom worked their way 
through school, too frequently failed to arouse his admira- 
tion and respect; instead they often elicited his hostility. 
The rigid term grades he gave them did not in the case of 
Wolfe merely evidence exacting standards but very possibly 
reflected a contempt towards the students. Wolfe displayes 
in his writings a deep-seated hatred for Jews despite the 
fact that many of his close associations were Jews and some 
of them had given him, as he occasionally indicated, the 
love, guidance, encouragement and prodding he needed to 
carry on his fruitful literary labors. These aberrations of 
Wolfe characterize the neurotic personality of the man 
who was an artistic genius. In spite of his greatness, Wolfe 
was a product of his time and never took the trouble to 
study the Jewish people. In my discussions with him as a 
student at the College I gathered that his impressions were 
based on stereotypes and invariably he turned against 
those who helped him. This accounts for the contradictory 
statements in his novels in his treatment of Jewish subjects. 

The portrait of Wolfe is sketched against a panorama of 
the Washington Square campus of New York University. 
We are thus afforded a glimpse of the developments of this 
great metropolitan center of higher learning. This volume 
will, no doubt, stir up in the alumni of the University many 
fond memories of the years spent at school. They may 
have another interest, namely, the profit from the sale of 
this volume is to be used as a scholarship fund to aid needy 
students in memory of Wolfe. It might have been more 
appropriate to establish such a fund in the memory of 
Wolfe’s mentor, Homer A. Watt—but the purpose served 
is the same regardless of the individual whose name is to 
be commemorated in the fund. Moreover, Watt had re- 
quested that the memory of Wolfe be honored in this man- 
ner. This is characteristic of the greatness of the man who, 
in his life and teaching, instilled in his students a genuine 
love for his fellow man in contrast to his protege Wolfe. 
(See Harold A. Woodruff’s (Homer A. Watt) article in 
Harper’s, 1931. “Jews Go to College’’). 

These two volumes make excellent reading and enrich 
American literature. We are indebted to the New York 
University Press and the erudite editors for presenting in a 
lucid and artistic way invaluable material towards the 
understanding of Thomas Wolfe. 

ABRAHAM I. KaTsH 

New York University 


ERNST, FREDERIC, Nouvelles Lectures Francaises 
The Dryden Press, New York, 1954, x+275 
pp., $2.65. 


Mr. Ernst’s Nouvelles Lectures Frangaises is a useful book 


for the teacher of conversational French on the second. 
year college level. This reviewer has already used similar 
books edited by Mr. Ernst for that purpose and found them 
quite satisfactory. 

The approach of understanding a foreign language jy 
itself rather than through translation and comparison with 
one’s own language is a very good one which should be 
stressed and encouraged early among students. 

The choice of stories is good, graduating from three short 
anecdotes in simple French using solely the present indica 
tive to “Les Jours Heureux,” “Le Curé de Cucugnan,” 
and “Le Requiem du Corbeau,” in which the breadth of 
the French conjugations has a chance to be sampled by the 
student. Because of this arrangement, Nouvelles Lectures 
Frangaises could be used in a first-year, second-semester 
grammar course, providing a salutary approach to conver- 
sational French: the first three stories could be read early, 
the last three reserved to such time as the student has been 
introduced to most of the French tenses. Although this 
reviewer prefers rather long selections such as “Les Jours 
Heureux”’ because they usually have more to offer the stu- 
dent and provide him with a more sustained interest, some 
teachers and students might find the jump from very short 
anecdotes of two to five pages each (Cf. the first three stor- 
ies) to “Les Jours Heureux” with its some eighty pages 
rather too abrupt. “Le Curé de Cucugnan” is a delightful 
story; Erckmann-Chatrian’s “Le Requiem du Corbeau” 
is a very good anecdote written by authors not often repre- 
sented in such selections. 

The very helpful grammatical explanations in the foot- 
notes are an asset to the student, constantly pointing out, 
and reminding him of, the relationship between his gram- 
matical background and the spoken language. The use of 
the asterisk to identify the irregular verbs is an excellent 
idea. The vocabulary is ample, supported as it is by the 
footnotes, but much space could have been saved by omit- 
ting the cross references which this reviewer feels are a 
further means of simplifying the student’s work: something 
too often considered as part of modern teaching methods. 
Besides lessening a student’s mental work, it also diminishes 
the research necessary to find the meaning of idioms and 
expressions; the habit of research suffers much from this 
instead of being stimulated early in the student's life. 
The space and the cost of printing thus saved could have 
been better used to improve the verb appendix. One of the 
most serious mistakes made in grammars and readers alike 
is to try to streamline the “tables” of verbs formed by the 
principal parts and their derivatives. The pattern they 
form, when presented as they should be, eventually catches 
the student’s eye and the verbs are more easily remembered. 
Changed as they are by everyone, they lose their repetitive 
qualities, thus becoming harder to remember. The place- 
ment of the present indicative and subjunctive on the op 
posite page from the principal parts does not show the 
student where those tenses really belong. Another common 
error this reviewer deplores is the omission of personal 
pronoun subjects—and conjunctions in the subjunctive 
Bad habits develop from this practice and often result 2 
errors in understanding and translation. Abbreviations 
in such instances are condemnable. 

These shortcomings, however, do not detract from the 
excellent choice of stories; the book should be successfu! 
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with students and provide the teacher with ample con- 
yersational material of high caliber. 
HENRI DE MARNE 
St. Albans School 
Washington, D.C. 


SatvAN ALBERT, Images de l’ homme, contes et 
nouvelles. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1954. pp. vii+-230. $2.00. 


This alternate to Professor Salvan’s D’un Siécle @ l’autre, 
1950, offers to fourth-year high-shool and second-year 
college classes an unusually attractive collection of short 
stories, the majority of which have not appeared before 
in textbooks. Written between 1807 and 1947, they reflect 
the techniques of twelve different authors and deal with a 
wide range of personalities, epochs, and modes of existence. 
They are: Courier, Une Aventure en Calabre; Mérimée, 
la Partie de trictrac; Balzac, La Grande Bretéche; De Vigny, 
Récit de Vadjudant; Nerval, Adrienne; Daudet, L’ Elixir 
du Pére Gaucher; Maupassant, A pparition; Lemaitre, Anna 
Soror; Mauriac, Conte de Noél; Saint-Exupéry, Le Rachat 
de Bark; Vercors, Agir selon sa pensée; Simenon, Le Petit 
tailleur et le chapelier. Literary merit has not been sacri- 
ficed to variety and novelty. Well written and rich in mean- 
ing, these stories show men and women evaluating their 
ideals and motives, forming or losing their integrity as they 
face unexpected events. Teacher and student can feel that 
they are studying actions and moods which are natural and 
vital to mankind. 

The texts have not been changed except for cutting. Each 
isintroduced by a concise account in French of the author’s 
life and works and of his way of seeing and describing 
reality. Carefully prepared footnotes give synonyms of 
words of low frequency, sometimes a translation if the 
expression is particularly involved, supply pertinent his- 
torical information, and comment briefly on characteristics 
of the author’s style and method. Thus assisted, the student 


/ can work profitably with the relatively difficult story by 
_ Balzac and the two-page excerpt from Nerval’s Les Filles 
_ dufeu, Text, footnotes, and the French-English vocabulary 


are for the most part free of typographical errors. 

Expert editing, the quality of the selections, and the 
concern with human motivation which unifies the diverse 
materials, make this a valuable and forceful book. Al- 
though no exercises have been included, it should well 
satisfy a reading objective on the intermediate level and 
serve as an effective point of departure for oral and written 


» discussions. Properly handled, Images de homme can 


awaken in many students a genuine interest in French 


literature, 


MERLE L, PERKINS 
University of California 


DunaMEL, GrorcEs, Le Notaire du Havre, 
edited by H. L. Humphreys and C. D. 
Rouillard. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1954, pp. xxxii+309. Price, $2.80. 


As a prose stylist inferior to Montherlant and Colette. 


_ 4San essayist less ample than Gide and less subtle than Val- 


ery, as a novelist not so poetic as Giono and not so original 
as Mauriac, Georges Duhamel is nevertheless probably the 
best balanced, the healthiest example of contemporary 


French prosaists, in more than one way the most French 
of them all. Yet school editions of his works amount to 
less than a handful. The introspection and extreme sensi- 
tiveness of his characters, their subtle irony, his deft 
analysis of the tragedy of human solitude and the difficulty 
of human contacts apparently have caused makers of text- 
books to shy away from Duhamel’s most important works, 
the Salavin series and the Pasquier chronicles. MM. H. L. 
Humphries and C. D. Rouillard have remedied this omis- 
sion with their edition of Le Notaire du Havre, the first vol- 
ume of the Chronique des Pasquier. 

The plot of Le Notaire du Havre is simple, presented in a 
French that should not offer too great obstacles to second- 
year students. The drama narrated by Duhamel begins 
when the Pasquier family is informed that it has come into 
an inheritance. Once certain conditions have been fulfilled, 
the Pasquiers are supposed to come into possession of a 
sizable sum of money that will free them from the financial 
difficulties against which they are fighting. These difficulties 
were quite bearable until the Pasquiers saw the possibility 
of overcoming them. From that moment on, Papa Pas- 
quier’s imagination swings into action and the funiest con- 
sequences of this effervescence furnish the subject matter 
of the novel. 

M. Duhamel excels in depicting the life of the petits 
bourgeois, hardworking and honest, who even today repre- 
sent an important segment of France’s population. An 
interesting work of fiction, in which the pathetic and humor- 
ous features of everyday existence alternate agreeably, is 
likely to leave in the students’ minds a deeper and more 
lasting impression of at least some aspects of French life 
and civilization than any artificially contrived travelogue, 
no matter how skillfully the latter may be handled. 

While it may be said—with some exaggeration, it is 
true—that M. Duhamel stands for all things French, Le 
Notaire du Havre contains certain elements that will make 
this essentially French work readily understandable and 
palatable to most American students. Not the least impor- 
tant of these is a pronounced affinity with Dickens. The 
Englishman may be more lyrical and touffu than the French- 
man, but even Dickens could be envious of some of the 
expressive traits that abound in Duhamel’s novel, for in- 
stance the trembling of the chin contracted by an old 
soldier when forced to fire upon Ney, his marshal. Also, 
what rich savor, what colors, in the pages in which Duhamel 
recaptures the Pasquier house, the rue Vandamme, the 
whole neighborhood! And how well he speaks of childhood, 
especially of an enfant martyr like Laurent Pasquier’s 
little friend Désiré Wasselin! All this will strike a familiar 
note in the minds of students acquainted with Dickens. 
We are also convinced that Papa Pasquier’s Balzac-like 
schemes, his rantings and ravings will greatly divert 
sophomore readers, who won’t fail to be touched by Maman 
Pasquier, his devoted, silent, self-effacing, self-sacrificing, 
sublime companion, even though she might seem somewhat 
of the conventional type to more sophisticated readers. 

Of course, students like to find a message in their read- 
ings. Here they have not one, but two. The first one, Laur- 
ent’s, the narrator’s, motto, Miracle n’est pas oeuvre, is 
stated by Maman in the closing pages of the novel, when all 
hopes built upon the inheritance have crumbled: “Je ne 
veux plus, Raymond, c’est fini. Je ne veux plus compter 
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que sur nous, sur nos quatre bras, sur nos deux tétes. Et je 
t’afirme, Raymond, que ¢a vaut mieux comme ¢a.”’ (p. 
156). This lesson (regardless of respective merits) will be 
understood and appreciated by American students more 
readily than the more complex and pessimistic views of 
writers like Sartre. 

The second message, while stressed to a lesser extent in 
Le Notaire du Havre than in later volumes of the Pasquier 
chronicles, is explained by the author in the Foreword he 
consented to write for the present edition. He asserts that 
his aim is to show “‘comment la France, depuis plus d’un 
siécle et demi, forme ses élites en les prenant 4 méme le 
peuple (p. vii).”” American students, living in a society 
where the various social strata are in a fluid state, where 
the leading classes constantly replenish themselves, will 
sympathize with a Papa Pasquier who, in his forties, strives 
to climb the social ladder, who, by studying medicine, 
aims to raise himself from a white-collar job into one of the 


” 


liberal professions. 

MM. Humphreys and Rouillard have rendered a great 
service by making available for school use the work of an 
author of Duhamel’s importance, who up to now had been 
considered inaccessible. Moreover, it is to be hoped that, 
their interest aroused by this first Pasquier novel, students 
will feel the urge to become better acquainted with Duhamel 
and will read, perhaps in English translation, other works of 
the same novelist. An excellent Introduction, which sum- 
marizes the essentials of Duhamel’s life, work, philosophy, 
method, and place in contemporary French literature, can- 
not help but awaken such curiosity. 

Except for the substitution of vin rituel for vin eucharis- 
tique (p. 43) and a few brief omissions (pp. 44 and 48) 
necessary to make the novel acceptable for school use, the 
text of the Mercure de France edition, Paris, 1933, has been 
followed. This volume, printed in Canada, seems to be 
free from typographical errors. Footnotes have been en- 
tirely omitted, all explanatory material being included- 
at times perhaps somewhat briefly—in the vocabulary, 
which appears to be complete. 

For those who do not fear that intensive drill might 
detract from the literary appreciation of the text upon 
which it is based, the editors have provided abundant and 
varied exercises: translations, fill-ins, word studies, ques- 
tions to be answered in French, etc. We wonder, however, 
whether at times there might not be an overemphasis on 
grammar, for instance when second-year students are ex- 
pected to know actively the forms of the passé simple (pp. 
163 and 175). In a few other cases, the exercises are a little 
obscure and confusing. Thus, on page 165, one reads: 
Il lui disait_____frivolités, and the student is asked to add 
a preposition! 

, These, however, are details. Essentially, this is an excel- 
lent reader which the reviewer expects to try out in Inter- 
mediate French, in the belief that it will live up to expecta- 
tions. 

Max BAcH 

University of California, Davis 


ABELL, MARCELLE A., French Through Practice, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1954, 
pp. 354. Price, $4.00. 


French Through Practice is a text for beginning French 
students at college level, unillustrated except for sketches at 
the beginning of each chapter and two photographs of 
street-scenes to be used in connection with the vocabulary 
of one lesson. The text includes thirty study units, each 
divided into subsections: one on pronunciation, one on 
vocabulary for subsequent grammar passages, foilowed by 
the grammar sections, comprising a unit of oral practice, 
introducing the grammatical usage under consideration, 
and exercises and questions for drill on this unit. Ever 
tenth unit is devoted to general review. 

The whole text covers a complete basic survey of the 
grammatical structure of French, including the principal 
irregular verbs, presented from the point of view both of 
conjugation and of idiomatic usage. The basic vocabulary 
is practical rather than literary. The later units include 
reading passages which deal with aspects of everyday 
French life, and with a bit of the history of France and of 
her language. There is also an introductory chapter dealing 
with phonetic sounds and symbols, an appended list of ir- 
regular verbs, showing key forms, and a vocabulary-dic- 
tionary. A recording based on the pronunciation drill of 
the first lessons is also available. 

The purpose of the book, as stated by the author, is to 


creative” learning, modeled on the 


“ 


offer a basic text for 
method of language teaching developed by the armed forces, 
but reorienting the vocabulary to more conventional class- 
room standards and coérdinating grammar and drills. By 
creative is meant the use of questions which enable the stu- 
dent to adapt and use in his own way the forms learned 
rather than to repeat them entirely by rote. 

In this respect the text seems soundly and deftly planned 
and developed. The approach to the grammar study, induc- 
tive or deductive, is left to the choice of the teacher. The 
text is planned to provide usable material rather than a 
fixed procedure. The pace is rapid; the grammar and vocab- 
ulary load is gauged to adult capacity, but the method of 
developing it is clear and consistent throughout the units 

Less clear is the system of oral drills for pronunciation, 


each dealing with only one or two sounds, which are spaced 
over ten units, whereas all sounds are in use in the readings 


and oral drills from the first lines on. 

As is perhaps inevitable with first editions, however 
carefully proof-read, a teacher using the text would have to 
be alert for small errors, primarily in the spelling of place 
names, rendered in the English (Strasbourg, Lyons, and 
Rheims) instead of the French. 

On the whole this seems a practical and workable text- 
book, offering at the same time a fresh approach and 4 
sound coverage of standard material. 


EvELYN M. LoiTARD 


New Canaan Country School 
New Canaan, Conn. 








